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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNIFED STATES OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION ANNIVERSARY 
COMMISSION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, Senate 
Office Building, Senator James E. Murray (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators James E. Murray, Montana; —— C. 
O’Mahoney, Wyoming; Alan Bible, Nevada; Richard L. Neuberger, 
Oregon; William R. Laird III, West Virginia; George W. Malone, 
Nevada; Arthur V. Watkins, Utah; Thomas H. Kuchel, California; 
and Barry Goldwater, Arizona. 

The Cuatrman. The hearing will come to order, please. 

I have a statement which I wish to make. 

This hearing is on Senate Joint Resolution 139, to create a National 
Conservation Memorial Commission, which I introduced in the Senate 
last February 7 for myself and 60 other Senators. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that a resolution with 61 Senate 
sponsors has real bipartisan support. I want to emphasize bipartisan- 
ship because I am sure that it is the desire of all of us that both in the 
support of this legislation and in the actual observance of conserva- 
tion’s 50th anniversary, a genuine spirit of bipartisanship will prevail. 
Conservation is a problem - that concerns all of us. 

As recently pointed out by President Eisenhower, and frequently 
in the past by leaders in various walks of life, the problems involving 
the preservation, protection, and wise use of our natural resources are 
as great today, if not greater, than ever before. We have a solemn 
obligation to posterity. 

It is the hope of the sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 139 that 
by arranging to appropriately observe the 50th anniversary of the 
First National C eaterenes of Governors on Conservation, which was 
called by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1908, we can also arouse, 
renew, stimulate, and maintain the highest possible degree of public 
interest in the need to keep the true spirit of conservation moving 
forward. 

Obviously, it will not be the function of the Commission to represent 
any viewpoint in relation to conservation policy. Its work will be 
promotional and educational. Since it will not make policy decisions 
or have an administrative function, provision has been made for a 
commission large enough to include every important viewpoint pre- 
vailing among the many organizations and individuals in the conser- 
vation field. 
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This broad representation should not only assure its nonpartisan- 
ship, but will permit the direct involvement of a maximum number of 
groups in the promotional and educational effort. 

I shall not comment further on the measure for we have today a dis- 
tinguished group of witnesses. All are nationally outstanding conser- 
vationists and representatives of leading national conservation groups. 
Also, I see in the room the authors of many letters supporting the 
resolution who are not scheduled to testify, but are nationally recog- 
nized conservation leaders. 

Before proceeding, I desire to place in the record of these hearings 
reports on Senate Joint Resolution 101 which was substantially the 
same as Senate Joint Resolution 139 from the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Department of the Interior. They support the purposes of 
the resolution suggesting certain amendments. These will be con- 
sidered by the committee. 

(S. J. Res. 139 and the reports are as follows :) 


[S. J. Res. 139, 84th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To provide for the observance and commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first conference of State governors for the protection in the public 
interest, of the national resources of the United States 


Whereas the year 1958 marks the fiftieth anniversary of the first conference of 
State governors ever held in the history of the United States; and 

Whereas President Theodore Roosevelt, who called the conference, in his 
opening address on May 13, 1908, said in part: 

“So vital is this question of conservation, that for the first time in our history 
the chief executive officers of the States separately, and of the States together 
forming the Nation, have met to consider it. It is the chief material question 
that confronts us, second only—and second always—to the great fundamental 
question of morality. 

“The oecasion for the meeting lies in the fact that the natural resources of our 
eountry are in danger of exhaustion if we permit the old wasteful methods of 
exploiting them longer to continue. In the development, the use, and therefore 
the exhaustion of certain of the natural resources, the progress has been more 
rapid in the past century and a quarter than during all preceding time of history 
since the days of primitive man. 

“All these various uses of our natural resources are so closely connected 
that they should be coordinated, and should be treated as part of one coherent 
plan and not in haphazard and piecemeal fashion”; and 

Whereas this first conference of governors, in complete agreement with the 
thinking of President Theodore Roosevelt, adopted unanimously a series of 
resolutions calling for a national policy and programs that would preserve and 
protect the forests, the water and streams, the soil and the range, wildlife, the 
minerals, fuels and all other natural resources; and 

Whereas this action by the State governors, assembled together for the first 
time in history, gave formal approval to the conservation movement in the 
United States; and 

Whereas the problems involving the protection, development and wise use 
of our natural resources are as great today, if not greater than ever before, as 
pointed out by President Dwight D. Eisenhower at the Mid-Century Conference 
on Resources for the Future held in Washington, District of Columbia, in De- 
cember 1953: and 

Whereas it has been emphasized repeatedly by both Democratic and Republi- 
can Presidents of the United States since Theodore Roosevelt that conservation 
of our natural resources is a bipartisan, continuing, and never-ending struggle 
that should have the interest and support of all citizens; and 

Whereas the conservation of natural resources is the key to the future because 
the very existence of our Nation depends on conserving and making wise and 
efficient use of the resources which are the foundations of its life; and 

Whereas it is vital for the continued welfare and prosperity of our citizens that 
conservation policies be followed in the future for the protection of our natural 
resources which will make certain that the purpose of “conservation is the 
greatest good of the greatest number for the longest time” ; and 
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Whereas the most effective way of maintaining such conservation policies is for 
the greatest possible number of citizens to maintain a continuing interest in the 
problem of conserving our natural resources; and 

Whereas this interest of all citizens will be aroused, renewed, and stimulated 
through the proper observance of the golden anniversary of the first conference 
of State governors, which was on conservation problems: Therefore be it 

Resolwed by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) there is hereby established a com- 
mission to be known as the National Conservation Memorial Commission (here- 
inafter referred to in this joint resolution as the “Commission” ). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of the following members: The Presi- 
dent of the United States, who shall be honorary chairman; the President of 
the Senate and four Members of the Senate appointed by him; the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and four Members of the House of Representatives 
appointed by him. The Commission members shall serve without compensation 
and shall select a chairman from among their number. The Chairman may, 
with the advice of the Commission, expand its membership to include fifteen 
representatives of national nonprofit organizations dedicated to conservation 
of various natural resources and ten citizens at large from private life. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Commission to prepare and carry out a 
comprehensive plan for the observance and commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first conference of State governors on conservation in the United 
States and generally promote among all citizens a realization of the importance 
of protecting the natural resources of the United States. In the preparation of 
such plan, the Commission shall have the cooperation and assistance of all de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Government. It shall also cooperate with 
the governors of the individual States in order that there may be proper coordi- 
nation and correlation of plans for such observance. 

Sec. 3 (a) The Commission is authorized to appoint and prescribe the duties 
and fix the compensation of such employees as are necessary in the execution of 
its duties and functions. 

(b) There is hereby authorized the appropriation of such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this joint resolution, including all neces- 
sary traveling and subsistence expenses incurred by the members and employees 
of the Commission. All expenditures of the Commission shall be allowed and 
paid upon presentation of itemized vouchers therefor, approved by the Chairman 
of the observance of the golden anniversary. 

(c) The Commission shall cease to exist not later than one year after the date 
of the observance of the golden anniversary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of September 1, 
1955, inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on Senate Joint Resolution 
101, a joint resolution to provide for the observance and commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the founding and launching of the conservation movement 
for the protection of the public interest, of the natural resources of the United 
States. 

This resolution would establish a National Conservation Memorial Commission 
consisting initially of the President of the United States as Honorary Chairman, 
the President of the Senate and four members of the Senate appointed by him, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives and four members of the House 
appointed by him. These members would select a Chairman from among them- 
selves and the Chairman could, with the advice of the Commission, add 15 mem- 
bers representing national nonprofit conservation organizations and 10 citizens 
at large from private life. The Commission would have the function of preparing 
and carrying out a comprehensive plan for the observance and commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary of the birth of the conservation movement. 

The Bureau of the Budget agrees that the contributions of the conservation 
movement of the United States to the national welfare have been so important 
that it is fitting to commemorate the 50th anniversary of its birth. The Bureau 
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also concurs in the desirability of establishing a Commission to take the leader- 
ship in planning and carrying out the anniversary observances. However, we 
believe that the resolution would be made to conform more closely to comparable 
past legislation and that the achievement of its objectives would be facilitated 
if amended as suggested below. 

First, it is suggested that the function of appointing representatives of conser- 
vation organizations and citizens at large be lodged in the President rather than 
in the Chairman of the Commission. This is an executive function normally 
assigned the President. Presidential appointments also carry with them a dis- 
tinction conducive to the success of a body of this sort. Congress has recognized 
the desirability of Presidential appointment of citizen members in such recent 
Statutes as those establishing the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Celebra- 
tion Commission (Public Law 263, 83d Cong.), the United States Commission for 
the Celebration of the 200th Anniversary of the Birth of John Marshall (Public 
Law 581, 83d Cong.), the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission (Public 
Law 601, 83d Cong.), the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission 
(Public Law 705, 883d Cong.), the National Monument Commission (Public Law 
742, 83d Cong.), the Boston National Historic Sites Commission (Public Law 75, 
84th Cong.), the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission (Public Law 183, 
84th Cong.), and the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission (Public 
Law 372, 84th Cong.). 

Second, it is suggested that the resolution provide that the President choose 
the Chairman of the Commission from among the members appointed by him. 
If the Commission is to function effectively, the Chairman must be prepared to 
devote a substantial amount of time to its work. For this reason it would seem 
desirable for the Chairman to be a person from private life who would not be 
burdened by the demands of another public office. The appropriate language 
from the acts establishing the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Celebration 
Commission and the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commission is recommended. 

Third, it is suggested that the resolution be amended to add to the Commission 
the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture, or such officials of those depart- 
ments as the respective Secretaries may designate. The vital role played by the 
Departments of the Interior and Agriculture in the conservation of natural 
resources fully justifies their being represented on a Commission of the type 
contemplated by the resolution. 

Fourth, the resolution as now worded would authorize a possibly unwieldy 
membership of 35 persons on the Commission. It is suggested that the President 
be empowered to limit the size of the Commission by the insertion of the phrase 
“not more than” before the word “fifteen” in line 10 of page 4 and before the 
word “ten” in line 12 of page 4. 

Fifth, it is suggested that the language authorizing appropriations (section 3 
(b)) be replaced by the more general wording appearing in section 6 of the act 
establishing the Commission for the Celebration of the 200th Anniversary of the 
Birth of John Marshall. The effect would be to remove the $100,000 limitation 
on appropriations. In the case of several of the Commissions mentioned above 
it has been necessary for the Congress to amend the initial enactments to increase 
the appropriation limitations so that the organizations could effectively execute 
their prescribed functions. The Congress would be able to control the funds 
made available to the Commission through the normal appropriations process. 

If this measure is amended as suggested above, the Bureau of the Budget 
would favor its enactment 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) PrrctvAL BRUNDAGE, 
Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committe on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Murray: You have requested an expression of the views of 
this Department on Senate Joint Resolution 101, a resolution to provide for the 
observance and commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the founding and 
launching of the conservation movement for the protection in the public interest, 
of the natural resources of the United States. 
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We heartily endorse the purposes of Senate Joint Resolution 101 and are glad 
to note that it contemplates that the proposed National Conservation Memorial 
Commission shall not only “prepare and carry out a comprehensive plan for the 
observance and commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the birth of the 
conservation movement in the United States” but shall also “promote among all 
ctizens a realization of the importance of protecting the natural resources of the 
United States.” 

This Department comprises, I believe, the largest group of conservation agen 
cies in the Government. It and its National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, Bureau of Land Management, 
Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and power agencies are, all of them 
vitally interested in and a part of the conservation movement. Many of their 
activities are a direct outgrowth of the insistence of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, as noted in the preamble to Senate Joint Resolution 101, on the importance 
of conservation, We will therefore be glad to assist and participate in carrying 
out the terms of the joint resolution, 

Two minor suggestions which your committee may wish to consider in marking 
up Senate Joint Resolution 101 have occurred to us: 

(1) Though the distinction between “protecting” and “conserving” is a subtle 
one, we believe that the latter word would be preferable to the former in line 18, 
page 4. 

(2) Consideration might well be given to supple menting the provisions of 
section 1 (b) to provide for membership on the National Conservation Memorial 
Commission of the heads of those Federal departments and agencies which play 
an important role in carrying out the conservation functions of the Federal 
Government 

You have already received from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget that 
agency’s comments on Senate Joint Resolution 101. Its letter to you contains 
many valuable suggestions in which we concur. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY A, D’Ewarrt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The CHatrMan. I desire also to file for inclusion in the record of 
these hearings a statement in support of Senate Joint Resolution 139 
by Morris L. Cooke, one of our greatest living conservationists, who 
has served this country in a dozen capacities under Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman. He was chairman of the President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission, which in 1951 supplied the President and 
the Congress with an unrivalled study and report on water problems 
and policies. It is a Magna Charta of conservation to many of us. 

If there is no objection, I wish also to file when received statements 
which are being submitted by an outstanding advocate of conservation, 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas; ; another by that great 
baseball player, fisherman and conservationist, Ted W illiams ; and one 
by Mr. W illiam S. Paley, of the Columbia Broade asting System, who 
performed an outstanding service for our country as chairman of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission. 

These men intended to appear at hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 

139 but could not be here today. Mr. Paley has made available to the 
committee a 1-hour television and motion picture film entitled “Re- 
sources for Freedom” which dramatizes and visualizes the reports and 
recommendations of his Commission in 1952. 

It emphasizes that our natural resources—and I quote his words— 






will in the future demand much more thought and effort than we, as a nation, 
have seen fit to give them in the past. 







I have scores of letters of endorsement from individuals, conserva- 
tion organizations, farm groups, labor unions, businessmen, and com- 
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panies concerned with emphasis on solution of our conservation prob- 
lems. These will be available in the committee files. 

Without objection, I shall also insert at the end of the record some of 
the communications submitted to us for that purpose. 

(The statements of Mr. Morris L. Cooke and Mr. William S. Paley 
follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Morris LLEWELLYN CoOKE, CHAIRMAN OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMIS- 
SION ON WaTeR Resources, 1950-51 


The year 1958 will be an appropriate time to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of conservation, because although Gifford Pinchot first conceived the idea in 1907, 
it was introduced to the country through the Governors Convention of 1908. At 
that convention all the principles that we have since used as a guide in developing 
the many branches of conservation practice were clearly set forth by Theodore 
Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and their associates. 

Conservation is more than forestry, which had long been practiced in Europe, 
or than soil-erosion control, which is an ancient art. The new idea that Pinchot 
had in 1907 was that of a comprehensive national policy looking to the wise use 
of all vital resources together for the greatest good of the greatest number, 
both now and in the future. The enemies of conservation, who have some 
interest to serve by the wasteful use of resources, often speak of “hair shirt” 
conservation, or locking up the resources to keep them untouched for future 
generations. That is a false charge, as can be seen by examining the most 
complete example of general conservation policy so far attempted, the TVA. 
The effect there has been to release resources, not to lock them up. 

Conservation has many technical branches, such as forestry, water engineering, 
soil-erosion control, etc., but they are all branches of the one general policy of 
wise use. 

CONTROVERSIES ON CONSERVATION 


Conservation has 2 main aspects, the technical and the political, 1 telling 
us what ought to be done to get the most efficient results, and the other deciding 
what the Government will do or fail to do on behalf of conservation. There are 
controversial problems in both the technical and the political fields. 

On the technical side of conservation, for instance, there is a perennial effort 
of the Agricultural Extension Service to get control of the Soil Conservation 
Service, which in my opinion would largely destroy the excellent system of 
scientific erosion control built up by Hugh Bennett, Walter Lowdermilk, and 
their associates. Another such conflict is illustrated by the efforts of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, to take over the upstream engineering 
for flood control in small streams, which would be disastrous. 

The political conflicts are more spectacular and equally dangerous. In the 
main they arise from efforts of private interests to get possession of some part 
of the public domain that can be wisely used for the benefit of the people only 
if it is kept in public hands. You are familiar with these perennial efforts. 
You have seen the stockmen trying to get the public range lands out from 
under the protection of the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 
There are the rich sportsmen trying to break down the Federal laws that main- 
tain the supply of migratory birds, even going so far as to attempt to destroy 
the treatymaking power of the Executive by means of the Bricker amendment. 
There are those who want to get public forest land by claiming doubtful mining 
values. 

In addition to the efforts to break down the system by which waste is prevented 
in the public domain, some of the most vigorous attacks against conservation are 
launched by the privately owned electric power companies that want to break 
down the use of public power for the prevention of monopoly. Wherever we 
have public power there is competition against the adjoining private systems, 
with lower electric rates and great savings to the public. Hence the unremitting 
attacks against the TVA, the Rural Electric cooperatives, and the municipally 
owned electric systems throughout the country. We have seen examples of such 
attacks on an increased scale in the past few years in the Dixon-Yates project, 
the Hells Canyon fight, and the so-called partnership principle designed to break 
down the rural and municipal systems. 
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NATURE OF THE COMMISSION 


In view of the political controversies that affect the conservation movement, 
I hope you will consider it proper to appoint a Commission that is definitely and 
outspokenly partial to conservation. It seems to me that the place for political 
arguments about whether to adopt a conservation policy or to reject it belong 
in Congress, not in a commission to celebrate the birth of the conservation move- 
ment. It will be appropriate to include partisans of conservation who disagree on 
technical matters, such as whether to build a power dam or preserve a wildlife 
habitat. But I see no justification in admitting any representative of the private 
interests that favor either waste or monopoly. 

I shall hope, therefore, that the Commission will unanimously take sides with 
the public wherever the public interest is attacked by selfish private interests 

On technical matters subject to dispute within its own body, 1 hope that the 
majority of the Commission will take the side of Soil Conservation aguinst ex- 
tension, of water conservation against the Army, and of wildlife conservation 
against the insatiable desire of the Armed Forces for more and more testing 
grounds. 

I hope the Commission will be heavily in favor of further extension of river 
valley authorities and of small river basin engineering controlled by the Soil 
Conservation districts. 

FOREIGN ASPECTS IMPORTANT 


Finally, I hope the Commission will be able to devote much time and attention 
to our foreign economic development policies, taking the light of conservation 
principles as a guide to the promotion of friendship and peace among nations. 
In this connection it should give us pause that conservationists the world over are 
looking to the USA to attack the deep underlying and as yet unsolved problems 
of soil conservation upon the solution of which the future of the race depends. 
Ours appears to be the only continent where the soils are sufficiently intact to 
afford an adequate laboratory. Over vast areas in Asia, Africa and South Amer- 
ica the soil, the mother of life, is so far spent as to be beyond repair except 
as through our research we develop possible answers. In looking to us, these 
areas, despoiled by ruinous practices carried on through centuries and even 
millennia, see in our abundant resources for research and experimentation the 
only way out from the distress and degradation that inevitably go with depleted 
soils. 

The Commission suggested by Senate Joint Resolution 139 has a master oppor- 
tunity in promoting conservation measures here at home. But if its work is 
competently done, its findings will affect the lives of peoples all over the world. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. PALEY, CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S MATERIALS POLICY 
COMMISSION (1951—52) 


In 1951-52 I was chairman of the President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
which undertook an exhaustive study of the availability of raw materials of all 
kinds in and to the United States and among the other nations of the free 
world, under conditions of peace, and under the threat of war. The outcome 
of this study was the publication of a five-volume report entitled “Resources 
for Freedom,” issued in June 1952. 

I am asked now to suggest to the committees of the House and Senate some 
lines of activity that might be taken up by a commission to be known as 
the National Conservation Memorial Commission, which I find described in 
Senate Joint Resolution 139 and elsewhere, to honor the 50th anniversary year 
of the beginnings of the conservation movement as initiated by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and with which the name of Gifford Pinchot is intimately 
connected. 

With the general sentiments expressed in Senate Joint Resolution 139 and 
elsewhere, I can only be in hearty accord. I am sensible also of the compli- 
ments to the PMPC study and report which I find in the Congressional Record, 
as voiced by Senator James FE. Murray, of Montana, and Representative Frank 
Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, when the possible establishment of the National 
Conservation Memorial Commission was earlier discussed. I wish here to record 
my gratitude at these expressions. 
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The ideas implicit in the conservation movement have never ceased to be 
honored. The word “conservation” is perhaps less used now than it once was, 
because fashions in words change, and in recent years we have all been groping 
for a word which would add to “conservation” some sense of the newly recog- 
nized dynamic policies that are necessary in dealing with raw materials of 
whatever kind. We have not quite found it, but the recognition is growing 
fast that we of the United States must regard raw materials as contained in a 
gigantic free world reservoir, out of which must flow materials for economic 
use, and into which must flow, to hold the great reservoir level, or rising, other 
materials to the end that man’s daily needs be served as wisely and efficiently 
as possible, and as far into the future as it is practicable to try to foresee them. 
To confront unexpected and unforeseen shortages of raw materials in today’s 
perilous world is inevitably disastrous, and patriotism could not be served worse 
than by blinking the facts about possible shortages, which could lead to a sharp 
rise in real costs, and thus to a declining standard of living in peacetime, or 
the even greater disaster of failure of supply during the terrible emergency 
of war. 

Many opportunities will be open to the proposed National Conservation Me- 
morial Commission, some of them purely commemorative. But I would urge that 
“living memorials” are of far greater honor, to men deserving honor, than mere 
commemoration. It has been suggested, I am told, that the Commission might 
consider recommending the issuance of a commemorative postage stamp by the 
Post Office to mark the 50th anniversary year, and consider taking steps to en- 
large the knowledge of school children as to the importance of materials, and 
their wise and efficient use and conservation. No one can possibly object «to 
such worthy measures, yet their direct effect upon giving present and positive 
force to the ideals of Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot must be reckoned, 
at best, as small. 

I believe there are other things to be done which would have the advantages 
of honoring our great past, while at the same time taking note of our great 
present and helping insure our even greater future; insuring also to the United 
States the power and the glory which it must wield and maintain for the preser- 
vation of the free world. 

As a citizen who honors these committees, who honors this Congress and who 
honors this administration, I feel the necessity of saying that I believe it is not 
just school children who should today be made more aware of the importance 
of conservation and the wise and efficient use of raw materials. The PMPC 
report, Resources for Freedom, has been much honored in words. I cannot 
say that it has been equally honored in legislative action. To say that I con- 
sider the recommendations in this report are perfect would, of course, be absurd. 
But I do believe that many of these recommendations should have been considered 
for legislative action before now; if they had been, an invaluable body of ex- 
perience would by now have tested the wisdom of these recommendations. But 
this has not occurred. I might add that action on the legislative and admin- 
istrative levels by Government is not all that is required for the total effort 
we will need. In our report we strongly emphasized the role of individual initia- 
tive—by individual citizens, corporations, research and other organizations—in 
helping to meet our resources needs. In fact, it was our Commission’s belief 
that the main burden of protecting our capacity to keep on growing falls on 
the workings of our free enterprise system. 

However, the Government role is an important and vital one. If the Na- 
tional Conservation Memorial Commission, through its congressional members, 
were to introduce legislation to begin this process of testing we would begin 
to have, I believe, what I have described above as the living memorial to the 
memories of the men who first, 50 years ago, foresaw the mounting crises of 
what was then the future but which, to us, is now the demanding present. If 
some of the recommendations of the Commission of which I was Chairman 
should thus be proved wanting in wisdom, you would nevertheless be honoring, 
by action, the men who first labored in this field. I would even describe as 
action the rejection of some of our recommendations. But failure to consider 
them at all is certainly inaction. And Theodore Roosevelt was no apostle of in- 
action. 

I must ask indulgence for my references to the PMPC report in this context. 
But the report does exist. And it exists squarely in the realm that these com- 
mittees, and this proposed new Commission, now intend to consider. 

The PMPC report, which took 18 months of intensive effort to prepare, divided 
the materials problem, and allied questions of the wise and efficient use and con- 
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servation of materials, into five major areas: (1) It first considered questions 
in the supply and use of domestic resources such as minerals, timber, industrial 
water, agricultural products; (2) it proceeded to examine the question of re- 
sources abroad, discussing problems of stimulating private investment to in- 
crease availability—aiding the resource countries, removing barriers to trade, 
and reducing market instability; (8) it examined the outlook for energy as a 
resource; (4) it did likewise with technology where the resource in the most 
evident short supply is trained manpower; (5) it gave special consideration to 
the linked problems of materials and the military security of the United States. 

The major premise upon which the report rested was stated on an early page 
as follows: 

“The overall objective of a national materials policy for the United States 
should be to insure an adequate and dependable flow of materials at the lowest 
cost consistent with national security and with the welfare of friendly nations.” 

In the interests of brevity I have given above only the barest outline of the 
report organization. The full report was transmitted to the Congress by the 
President of the United States and if my memory serves it became a House docu- 
ment. It has been before the executive and legislative branches now for very 
close to 4 years. 

I am glad that representatives of these committees have had an opportunity to 
view the 1-hour film entitled “Resources for Freedom” which was produced as 
a graphie way of portraying at least some of the highlights of the report and 
presented on the CBS Television Network on January 10, 1954. 

The full report contains 73 recommendations for executive or legislative action. 
In presenting these recommendations the PMPC not only disclaimed any thought 
that they represented “the last word” on an extremely complex set of interrelated 
subjects; it went so far as to assert that no sensible “last word” could ever be 
uttered, and that constant study and constant revision of views and policies 
were the only-ways of coping with the problem. 

It would thus seem clear that action in the vital field of materials, their wise 
and efficient use and conservation, cannot wait upon any “last word’”— for 
otherwise an excuse is provided for no action at all. Our report has been 
criticized by one economist, perhaps with great justice, on the grounds that our 
estimates of population increase over the next quarter century were too low, and 
that all our figures for projected increases in materials demand should be in- 
creased by 22 percent on population grounds alone. The longer that action in 
this field is postponed, the more drastic may later be the emergency action which 
attempts to stem a tide of crucial shortages. 

My statement will be seen, I hope, not as a plea to accept the PMPC report 
whole, but to discuss and debate it with vigor. Let some recommendations, after 
debate, be accepted. Let some others, after debate, be revised. Let some others, 
after debate, be rejected. Let some better ones, after debate, be invented. 
I believe that the 50th anniversary year of the conservation movement will 
provide a meaningful occasion for action in this vital field. As I see it, the 
National Conservation Memorial Commission can focus attention anew upon this 
problem, already recognized for 50 years, but yet to be honored by a living 
memorial. But, again as I see it, it will be the congressional members of this 
Commission upon whom, along with their other congressional colleagues, the 
principal responsibility will rest for honoring Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot, as they would want to be honored, and deserve to be honored—by 
resolve and action. 


The Crarmman. This concludes my remarks. We will now proceed 


with the hearing. 
The first witness this morning will be Senator Watkins of Utah. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V, WATKINS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Warxtns. Mr. Chairman, I represent a State which has 
many millions of acres still owned and controlled by the United States. 
In fact, title to 70 percent of the State of Utah is in the Government 
of the United States. 
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[ subscribe to a theory that the public-land States are entitled to be 
very much on the same basis as all the rest of the States in the Union 
and that the lands held in those areas by the United States are largely 
in trust for the benefit of the inhabitants of those States. 

We have in my State a large number of parks, wilderness areas, 
national forests, public grazing lands, and national monuments, which, 
of course, make up the entire acreage of the 70 percent that is still in 
the name of the United States. 

We are very much interested in conservation in my State. Per- 
sonally, I think I can speak in behalf of substantially all the people 
of the State when I say they have favored strongly over the years, 
the conservation movement. 

As a young man, I was in law school at the time the split came in 
the Republican Party in 1912, and before I had graduated my en- 
thusiastic friends out in Utah had nominated me for a place on the 
Progressive ticket, otherwise know as the Bull Moose ticket. Finally, 
when I arrived home and found out I had been nominated, I didn’t 
let my friends down and I campaigned for Theodore Roosevelt and 
supported in an active way the principles that he had stood for in 
connection with the conservation movement. 

The Carman. That was a very interesting campaign. 

Senator Watxrns. It really was, and of course, I was glad when the 
party all got together again in subsequent years. I wasn’t elected, I 
may say, at that time. 

The Cuarrman. You were prominently before the public. 

Senator Watkins. At the time, I thought it was a terrible thi 
to be defeated, but I learned since, it was in my interest to be defeated. 
I was running as a candidate for district attorney from my district. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear and make 
this statement to the committee of which I am a member. I want to 
endorse as strongly as I can the purpose of Senate Joint Resolution 
139. 

My purpose in appearing before you today is not only to endorse the 
suggestion, but also to point out the comprehensive scope of the con- 
servation movement set in motion by the Conference of Governors 
convened in 1908 by that great President, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Conservation, as Teddy Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot visualized 
it, was not confined merely to the preservation of scenery. It involved 
the conservation and wise use of all our natural resources. It was a 
bipartisan program, involving the active participation of the States, 
as evidenced by the convening of the 1908 Conference of Governors, 
a historic event which this legislation will memorialize. 

I not only believe that we should commemorate this occasion, which 
marked the real origin of the conservation movement, but also that we, 
as conservationists, should utilize this golden anniversary for some 
soul-searching and stocktaking to assure ourselves that our efforts in 
this direction are holding to the objectives and principles as laid down 
by the movement’s founding fathers half a century ago. 

To that end, I request you to review with me the origins and recom- 
mendations of that historic Conference of Governors of 1908. In a 

reface to the official Proceedings of the Conference of Governors, 
Srcary W. J. McGee makes this summation of the movement’s 
origins: 
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The idea of conserving the nation’s resources arose partly from the recent 
forestry movement, partly from the still more recent waterway movement. 

In short, the conservation movement originated in part from the 
national-forest program established by Teddy Roosevelt and the Con- 
gress primarily to preserve the Nation’s watersheds, and the waterway 
movement, another great water-resource program to develop the coun- 
try’s rivers and navigable lakes. 

This disclosure may come as a distinct surprise to some modern-day 
conservationists, who apparently have become obsessed with the idea 
that the conservation and development of water resources is inimical 
to the aims of conservation. Actually, as the record shows, the water- 
development program was responsible for the very genesis of this 
great natural resource conservation movement. 

President Roosevelt is very specific on this subject in a quotation 
presented by Mr. McGee in that same preface. The germ of the idea 
for the Conference of Governors, the preface states, “took form in an 
address by President Roosevelt before the Society of American Forest- 
ers—of which he was and is an associate member—March 26, 1903.” 
In expressions indicating perhaps more clearly than any of earlier 
date, the interdependence of our resources, President Roosevelt said 
to the forestry students: 

Your attention must be directed to the preservation of the forests, not as an 
end in itself, but as a means of preserving the prosperity of the Nation. * * * 
In the arid region of the West, agriculture depends first of all upon the available 
water supply. In such a region forest protection alone can maintain the stream- 
flow necessary for irrigation and can prevent the great and destructive floods so 
ruinous to communities farther down the same streams. * * * The relation be- 
tween forests and the whole mineral industry is an extremely intimate one. The 
very existence of lumbering * * * depends upon the success of our work as a 
nation in putting practical forestry into effective operation. As it is with mining 
and lumbering, so it is in only a less degree with transportation, manufactures, 
and commerce in general. The relation of all these industries to forestry is of 
the most intimate and dependent kind. 

Later, in appointing the Inland Waterways Commission, an event 
of historic importance in the development of our great national water- 
ways system, President Teddy Roosevelt made this comment, further 
attesting to the interdependence of our natural resources: 

It is becoming clear that our streams should be considered and conserved as 
great natural resources. * * * The time has come for merging local projects and 
uses of the inland waters in a comprehensive plan designed for the benefit of the 
entire country. * * * It is not possible to properly frame so large a plan * * * 
without taking account of the orderly development of other natural ‘resources. 
Therefore, I ask that the Inland Waterways Commission shall consider the rela- 
tions of the streams to the use of all the great permanent natural resources and 
their conservation for the making and maintenance of prosperous homes. 

In announcing his plans to convene the Conference of Governors, 
President Roosevelt made this comment in the course of an address 
before the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway Association meeting at 
Memphis on October 4, 1907: 


As I have said elsewhere, the conservation of natural resources is the funda- 
mental problem. Unless we solve that problem, it will avail us little to solve all 
others. To solve it, the whole Nation must undertake the task through their 
organizations and associations, through the men whom they have made specially 
responsible for the welfare of the several States, and finally through Congress 
and the Executive. 
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As a preliminary step, the Inland Waterways Commission has asked me to 
call a conference on the conservation of natural resources, including, of course, 
the streams, to meet in Washington during the coming winter. I shall accord- 
ingly call such a conference. It ought to be among the most important gather- 
ings in our history, for none have had a more vital question to consider. 


When the historic governors’ conference convened in 1908, it in- 
cluded not only the governors of the respective States, but also the rep- 
resentatives or organizations concerned with preservation and wise 
use of our forest watersheds and timber, our streams, and our min- 
erals. It was truly a conservation conference, in every sense of the 
word. 

The comprehensive nature of this first national conservation confer- 
ence was reflected in the declaration of views and recommendations 
which was submitted and approved at the fifth session of the 3-day 
Washington conference. The proceedings of this session, in respect 
to these recommendations, are so significant that I hereby request that 
an extract of the proceedings of this session be introduced into the 
record as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the photostats of those early records, I 
would like to have that printed at the conclusion of my statement. 

The Cuamman. That will be done at the conclusion of your state- 
ment. 

Senator Warkins. But, in summary, I represent herewith some ex- 
tracts from the declaration which emphasize the interdependence of 
natural resources in this movement: 


* * * the great prosperity of our country rests upon the abundant resources 
of the land. 

We look upon these resources as a heritage to be made use of in establishing 
and promoting the comfort, prosperity and happiness of the American 
people * * *, 

We declare our firm conviction that this conservation of our natural resources 
is a subject of transcendent importance which should engage unremittingly the 
attention of the Nation, the States, and the people in earnest cooperation. 
These natural resources include the land on which we live and which yields our 
food; the living waters which fertilize the soil, supply power, and form great 
avenues of commerce; the forests which yield the materials for our homes, 
prevent erosion of the soil, and conserve the navigation and other uses of our 
streams; and the minerals which form the basis of our industrial life, and supply 
us with heat, light, and power. 

We agree that the land should be so used that erosion and soil wash shall 
cease ; that there should be reclamation of arid and semiarid regions by means of 
irrigation, and of swamp and overflowed regions by means of drainage; that 
the waters should be so conserved and used as to promote navigation, to enable 
the arid regions to be reclaimed by irrigation, and to develop power in the 
interests of the people; that the forests which regulate our rivers, support our 
industries, and promote the fertility and productiveness of the soil should be 
preserved and perpetuated; that the minerals found so abundantly beneath the 
surface should be so used as to prolong their utility; that the beauty, healthful- 
ness, and habitability of our country should be preserved and increased; that 
the sources of national wealth exist for the benefit of the people, and that mo- 
nopoly thereof should not be tolerated * * *. 

We urge the continuation and extension of forest policies * * *. 

We recognize in our waters a most valuable asset of the people of the United 
States * * *, 

Let us conserve the foundations for our prosperity. 


That declaration of 1908 stamped that conference of governors as a 
real meeting of conservationists, vitally interested in all the natural 
resources of this great country. 
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As part of the program for commemorating this half century of 
conservation, I recommend the convening of a similar conference of 
governors and representatives of all natural-resource organizations 
for the purpose of taking stock of our progress and reev: aluating our 
problems in terms of successes and failures during the past 50 years. 
Perhaps the convocation of such an assembly will serve to remind 
all who express interest in such a movement that all our natural re- 
sources are worthy of the attention of conservationists of the stature 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. 

Out of such a second governors’ conference at the halfway point 
in the first century of organized conservation may come rene wed co- 
operation and interest in the overall problems of conserving and utiliz- 
ing our natural resources. Problems in this field are destined to get 
worse before they get better, and our success in conserving and wisely 
using our natural resources in the face of increasing pressures and 
increasing population will call for cooperative, farsighed statesman- 
ship of the type displayed by those eminent founders of the century's 
great bipartisan conservation movement. 

Mr. Chairman, in suggesting a meeting of the governors again, | 
think it could very well go along with this Commission’s activity. I 
believe it would be well for the governors of the States of this great 
Nation to meet again upon this 50th anniversary of that great goy 
ernors’ conference of that time and to really take stock of all of our 
natural resources. j 

While I have read from the original statements which seem to be 
concerned largely with the conservation of our minerals, our forests, 
and our water resources, our streams, I am not overlooking for a single 
moment the conservation of our natural resources in the way of our 
Grand Canyons, our great national monuments, our parks, and all that 
sort of program that we have had in the past. 

They all are a part of it and as I see the picture, all of these con- 
servation programs should go forward together, making the best and 
the greatest use for the benefit of the people of the United States, so 
again I say I heartily endorse the purposes of this resolution, with 
the additional suggestion, if we can, to get the President or someone 
to call the governors again in conference on this 50th anniversary. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Martone. Do you mean by conservation the utilization of 
these resources for the benefit of the people in the area and the country, 
such as the minerals? You don’t mean to continue the plan that 
Mr. Ickes, former Secretary of the Interior, advocated—make it un- 
profitable to prospect and mine the minerals—keeping them per- 
manently in the strategic and critical category, do you? 

Senator Warxrys. I think a real conservation program will eventu- 
ally work out in such a way that in the using of them, you are actually 
saving them. That is true with the water resource. That is true of 
the forests. 

If you don’t get the deadwood out and the ripe timber out, it can 
become a great hazard and will bring about the destruction of forests, 
so you actually use them under this sustained-yield program, which I 
think is a great program. 

Then you can preserve that resource and use it at the same ‘time. 

79374—56——2 
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Senator Martone. Have not Oregon and Washington and some of 
the States that are noted for these resources adopted some of these 
conservation programs in the main ? 

Senator Warkrins. A number of years ago I held a series of hear- 
ings at Eugene, Oreg., for this committee on the sustained-yield 
program and the use of the so-called railway lands, the California 
and Oregon railway lands, that are under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

They are distinguished from the forest lands that are under the 
Department of Agriculture. These lands have reverted to the Gov- 
ernment and were placed under the Department of the Interior control. 
The problem we were discussing there was the way to use those lands 
in such a way that they would be conserved so we would have a 
continual yield and we could go ahead and take out the ripe timber 
that was ready for harvesting and at the same time continue with a 
very intelligent scientific program for the renewal of all those 
resources. 

They are renewable. The water program is self-renewable. 

Senator Martone. What was the date of the hearing? 

Senator Watkins. In 1948, as I recall. 

Senator Martone. From 1938 to 1944 I was managing director of 
the Industrial Foundation. An industrial report covering the 11 
Western States, Hawaii, Alaska and the Philippines was published 
including the resources of the areas. The States and areas cooperated 
fully and we found that Oregon and Washington had adopted a “crop” 
program—adjusting the tax structure to fit with a 25, 40, or 60 years’ 
harvest of timber. 

It goes into detail on that form of conservation. I think it is proper 
and is now the policy in timber areas. Take minerals. We had many 
people here in Washington for a long time and have some yet that 
think to conserve minerals is just not to mine them, save them in the 
ground and import from low-wage countries. 

Many of us knew and have always said the way to conserve minerals 
is to make it profitable to mine them and then you discover additional 
amounts of the minerals far beyond anything that you knew about. 

Unfortunately, the “internationalists” and “one economic worlders” 
have been able to practically stop mining in this Nation through free 
trade—and it endangers the national strength and our economic 
structure. 

The difficulty is, and it has been very unfortunate, that the people 
of the United States over a good, long period of years, have been 
taught that you must save everything you find; you must not mine 
the minerals, because you must save them for some great emergency— 
therefore we do not discover the minerals we have. 

They are never available, never found, unless it is profitable to 
mine them, in which case you find so many more minerals than you 
ever knew you had that, for example, like tungsten, it is entirely out 
of the strategic and critical category, and that we are producing more 
than we can use. Instead of not having any tungsten as was held out 
to the country for many years by the administration, we are producing 
twice as much as we annually consume. 
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They endangered the country by these teachings—no doubt honest 
in their belief but were taking the road of Harry Dexter White and 
his type of patriots. 

It has been a problem because the people are importing the tungsten 
at the world price from the low-wage countries and using it in con- 
suming industries, and it leaves us ‘with the amount produced here, 
so I go along with you wholeheartedly on conservation, but I want a 
correct t definition of conserv ation, and we have not had it, unfor- 
tunately. 

The CHarrman. You may supply that during the course of the 
hearing, Senator. 

Senator Warxrns. There is one phase I haven’t said too much 
about, and that is the soil conservation movement. It was mentioned 
in the objectives stated earlier by Theodore Roosevelt. 

That is a great movement and a self-renewable resource if we will 
properly use it, if we can keep up and build up the fertility of our 
soils with proper use. 

It so happens that, of course, the minerals are in the group that are 
not really self-renewable. ~ mo know whether nature is still 
producing minerals, and we appear to have at least enough in our 
period of world history aie a Fata supply of minerals within our 
own country, but I do agree with Senator Malone that we must, of 
course, find the minerals we have here. 

We must be practical about this situation. We are now in a con- 
test, probably a long, drawn-out contest, that is going to require us 
to have available the resources of this country to preserve the very 
existence of this country, and I think it is a wise thing to develop 
those mineral resources and have them ready. 

We have gone so far as to say we better stockpile some of them, 
because if we get into trouble, we won’t have time to dig them out 
at that time, and we won’t have the manpower. So we have to foster 
and are now supporting and have in operation mineral stockpile pro- 
grams. 

I am sure, as the Senator has indicated, that in the development of 
the mineral resources we have now we will discover still more. We 
will find that the early prospectors only skimmed the surface and 
we are likely to find that we have a much more abundant supply of 
minerals than anyone thought we did have a few years ago. 

Senator Mavone. If it is profitable to find them we find them, 
unless you take the profit out of mining like you did by the passage 
of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act and its continued extension. 

Senator Warxrns. Of course, you have to provide the incentive, 
but under the private enterprise system, if a man goes out and dis- 
covers a uranium mine, for instance, he is entitled to get some of the 
benefit out of his discovery, a reward. 

Thousands of prospectors, of course, will never get anything but a 
headache and a sunburn, and a good one, searching for uranium. 
Particularly is this true in my State, in the Colorado Plateau area 
It is also a hazardous business, as the papers frequently indicate. 
Two miners were killed only recently in some of the prospecting 
work they were doing, but we have to have some incentive for these 


people. 
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The Cuatrrman. Thank you for your very able statement, Senator 
Watkins, and for the wise observations you have made. I think that 
your statement will be very helpful to us and I want to congratulate 


you, 

Senator Warxins. Thank you. 

(Senator Watkins’ extracts from the proceeding of the first Gover- 
nors’ Conference are as follows:) 


FirrH SEssIon 


The fifth session of the conference was called to order at 10 a. m. on May 15, 
1908, in the East Room of the White House, by the President of the United States. 

Governor BLANCHARD. On behalf of the committee on resolutions I have a 
report to make, and with your permission, Mr. President, I will make it from 
the platform. 

The PresipENntT. Kindly step to the platform, Governor. 

Governor BLANCHARD. Mr. President, inasmuch as I am the organ of a com- 
inittee of this conference I trust the bell—the bell calling time on speakers— 
invisible to the sense of sight, but manifesting itself always to the sense of 
hearing, will be held in reserve while I present the report of the committee, 
and while I am giving the reasons of the committee for their action. 

The PresipEentT. If not held in reserve you may disregard it. 

Governor BLANCHARD. Mr. President, and gentlemen of the conference, on 
behalf of your committee on resolutions I beg to present the following declara- 
tion of views and recommendations: 


DECLARATION 


“We, the governors of the States and Territories of the United States of 
America, in conference assembled, do hereby declare the conviction that the 
great prosperity of our country rests upon the abundant resources of the land 
chosen by our forefathers for their homes and where they laid the foundation 
of this great Nation. 

“We look upon these resources as a heritage to be made use of in establishing 
and promoting the comfort, prosperity, and happiness of the American people, 
but not to be wasted, deteriorated, or needlessly destroyed. 

“We agree that our country’s future is involved in this; that the great natural 
resources supply the material basis on which our civilization myst continue to 
depend, and on which the perpetuity of the Nation itself rests. 

“We agree, in the light of facts brought to our knowledge and from informa- 
tion received from sources which we cannot doubt, that this material basis is 
threatened with exhaustion. Even as each succeeding generation from the birth 
of the Nation has performed its part in promoting the progress and development 
of the Republic, so do we in this generation recognize it as a high duty to per- 
form our part; and this duty in large degree lies in the adoption of measures 
for the conservation of the natural wealth of the country. [Applause.] 

“We declare our firm conviction that this conservation of our natural resources 
is a subject of transcendent importance, which should engage unremittingly the 
attention of the Nation, the States, and the people in earnest cooperation. These 
natural resources include the land on which we live and which yields our food; 
the living waters which fertilize the soil, supply power, and form great avenues 
of commerce; the forests which yield the materials for our homes, prevent ero- 
sion of the soil, and conserve the navigation and other uses of our streams; and 
the minerals which form the basis of our industrial life, and supply us with 
heat, light, and power. 

“We agree that the land should be so used that erosion and soil wash shall 
cease; that there should be reclamation of arid and semiarid regions by means 
of irrigation, and of swamp and overflowed regions by means of drainage; that 
the waters should be so conserved and used as to promote navigation, to enable 
the arid regions to be reclaimed by irrigation, and to develop power in the inter- 
ests of the people; that the forests which regulate our rivers, support our indus- 
tries, and promote the fertility and productiveness of the soil should be preserved 
and perpetuated; that the minerals found so abundantly beneath the surface 
should be so used as to prolong their utility ; that the beauty, healthfulness, and 
habitability of our country should be preserved and increased; that the sources 
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of national wealth exist for the benefit of the people, and that monopoly thereof 
should not be tolerated. [Applause.] 

“We commend the wise forethought of the President in sounding the note of 
warning as to the waste and exhaustion of the natural resources of the country, 
and signify our high appreciation of his action in calling this conference to 
consider the same and to seek remedies therefor through cooperation of the 
Nation and the States. [Applause. | 

“We agree that this cooperation should find expression in suitable action by 
the Congress within the limits of and coextensive with the national jurisdiction 
of the subject, and, conplementary thereto, by the legislatures of the several 
States within the limits of and coextensive with their jurisdiction. 

“We declare the conviction that in the use of the natural resources our inde- 
pendent States are interdependent and bound together by ties of mutual benefits, 
responsibilities, and duties. [Applause.] 

“We agree in the wisdom of future conferences between the President, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the governors of States on the conservation of our natural 
resources with a view of continued cooperation and action on the lines suggested ; 
and to this end we advise that from time to time, as in his judgment may seem 
wise, the President call the governors of the States and Members of Congress 
and others into conference. 

“We agree that further action is advisable to ascertain the present condition of 
our natural resources and to promote the conservation of the same; and to that 
end we recommend the appointment by each State of a commission on the conser- 
vation of natural resources, to cooperate with each other and with any similar 
commission of the Federal Government. [Great applause. ] 

“We urge the continuation and extension of forest policies adapted to secure 
the husbanding and renewal of our diminishing timber supply, the prevention 
of soil erosion. the protection of headwaters, and the maintenance of the purity 
and navigability of our streams. We recognize that the private ownership of 
forest lands entails responsibilities in the interests of all the people, and we favor 
the enactment of laws looking to the protection and replacement of privately 
owned forests. [Applause.] 

“We recognize in our waters a most valuable asset of the people of the United 
States, and we recommend the enactment of laws looking to the conservation 
of water resources for irrigation, water supply, power, and navigation, to the 
end that navigable and source streams may be brought under complete control and 
fully utilized for every purpose. We especially urge on the Federal Congress the 
immediate adoption of a wise, active, and thorough waterway policy, providing 
for the prompt improvement of our streams and the conservation of their water- 
sheds required for the uses of commerce and the protection of the interests of our 
people. [Applause.] 

“We recommend the enactment of laws looking to the prevention of waste in 
the mining and extraction of coal, oil, gas, and other minerals with a view to 
their wise conservation for the use of the people, and to the protection of human 
life in the mines. [Applause.] 

“Let us conserve the foundations of our prosperity. [Great applause.] 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, Louisiana, Chairman. 
“Joun F. Fort, New Jersey. 

“J. O. Davipson, Wisconsin. 

“JOHN C. CUTLER, Utah. 

“M. F. ANSEL, South Carolina. 

“Attest : 

“W. J. MoGer, 
“Secretary, Inland Waterways Commission, 
Recording Secretary of the Conference.” 


STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR BLANCHARD 


Mr. President, it has been observed, doubtless, that the paper submitted by the 
committee on resolutions, as the result of its labors, is general in character, as 
broad, liberal, and catholic as it was possible to make it, and of a scope purely 
national. 

It has been noted, I trust, that the committee has not embodied in its report 
a discussion or recommendation of any specific project of the many pressed 
upon its notice. Under the order of the conference that any member thereof 
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might hand in to the committee any resolution which he might desire con- 
sidered, a number of resolutions were submitted covering specific projects, all 
bearing, more or less, upon the great subject which we were called together to 
consider. 

But the committee, in preparing its report, has kept constantly before it 
the one great idea that the President in calling the Conference had but one pur- 
pose—to take thought for the conservation of the natural resources of our 
country. [Applause] It has sought to limit the declarations propounded to 
this idea, this one purpose. 

The committee recognizes, as everyone must, that the natural resources of the 
country may be grouped under four great heads—land, waters, forests, and 
minerals—and to these alone, in their broadest sense, looking to their conserva- 
tion, promulgation, and perpetuation, it confined itself. 

We were impressed with the wisdom of the call for this conference. We 
believe that all most recognize that it is a good thing for the governors of the 
States to meet, from time to time, with the President of the United States and 
such others as he should see fit to include in the invitation, to consider great 
questions affecting our country—its welfare, its life maybe, its progress, pros- 
perity, happiness—upon which questions the cooperative action of the Nation, 
the States and the people is advisable and desired. 

The present conference, on the great subject it met to consider, is believed 
to be one of the most important ever held in our country. [Applause.] 

The committee believed that the precedent set should be followed, and the 
declaration submitted invites the President—the present one or any future 
President—to do so. [Applause.] 

Personally, I have long thought that, if the governors of the States could 
themselves from time to time get together, exchanging ideas and views touch- 
ing the governmental and other affairs of their States, much good would come 
out of it. Such meetings could be had by the governors of their own motion, and 
some kind of an organization, looking to this, it might be well to initiate before 
the governors who are in Washington now leave the Capital. 

But the committee on resolutions has thought it wise to omit any mention 
of meetings to be originated and held by the governors themselves, and this 
omission is based on the conviction that when a conference on national matters 
is desirable it is the President of the United States who should take the initia- 
tive, and from him the invitations to the conference should emanate. [Ap 
plause. | 

The report of the committee takes care to emphasize the distinct jurisdiction 
of the States, pointing out that the States, in dealing with the great question of 
the conservation of the natural wealth of the Republic, are doing so along lines of 
proper State jurisdiction of the subject, in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment acting within the limits of the national jurisdiction thereof. 

There can be no doubt, gentlemen of the conference, and all must admit it, 
that in order to the proper conservation and protection of the natural resources 
of the country there is exercise alike for the broad jurisdiction of the Nation 
and the less broad, through independent, jurisdiction of the States. 

What is wanted is harmony and concert of action by all—the Nation, the 
State, the people—to the common end of the preservation of those things so essen- 
tion to the welfare of all. [Applause.] 

In that spirit, and in that alone, your committee has prepared the declaration 
with its recommendations as submitted. [Applause.] 

On behalf of the committee, Mr. President, I move the adoption of the report. 
[f Applause. ] 

The motion was seconded by several voices. 

The PREsIpDENT. It is moved and seconded that the declaration submitted be 
adopted. The motion should have careful consideration. 

Governor GLENN. Mr. President, this is a very important paper, and some of 
us would like very much to think over some of the provisions in it, some of the 
suggestions. I would like it if that motion might not be acted on until the 
evening session, so that we might have an opportunity to think a little more 
about it. Not with the view of criticism but merely in the way of suggestion, I 
desire to call attention to that part of the report of the committée in regard to 
the President calling together the governors of the different States to consider 
national matters. If we would always have a President of such broad mind and 
comprehensive view as yourself, there would be no objection to that. But, sir, 
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while we are governors of States, all of us love this Nation as much as the 
President, and there might come a time when the President might not be dis- 
posed to act, and when the majority of the governors of the various States 
might think they ought to be gotten together. 

Do you not think that on the application of a third or half of the governors 
of the States the President might be required, under this report, to call us 
together? I throw these remarks out, so that we can think over the matter with 
cool judgment and be prepared, when we come here this afternoon, to act on the 
report. 

I am not prepared to say to you that I object to the report in its present form, 
but I simply throw out the thought of what might occur if this discretion were 
put into the hands of a President who might not be a broadminded man. 

I cannot speak for the rest of the governors, but I can only say that for 
myself I wish this great meeting had occurred at the beginning of my adminis- 
tration and not at its close. It has been a benediction to me, and made me love 
my Nation ten times as much, if that were possible. [Applause. ] 

The PRESIDENT. As a mere suggestion, simply that the conference may have 
something before it, Governor Glenn, suppose you submit an amendment, somie- 
thing in the nature of saying that the President shall call the Governors together 
in his discretion, and whenever requested to do so by one-third of the Governors. 

Governor GLENN. I make that as a motion, as an amendment to the resolution 
or motion before the conference. 

Governor BLANCHARD. Mr. President, I, like my friend from North Carolina, 
am winding up my term as Governor of Louisiana. With us in Louisiana it is 
a term of 4 years and out——— 

Governor GLENN. That is my fix. 

yovernor BLANCHARD. There being a constitutional inhibition against a second 
term. [Laughter.] So that I am not likely to be much in evidence in succeeding 
conferences of governors. 

3ut the governor never dies, Mr. President. My friend from North Carolina 
and myself step out, but other men, equally competent and equally patriotic, 
stepin. It is with us like it was in onetime monarchial France; “Le Roi est mort, 
vive le Roi.” And whether I am to be a member or not, I want to see an 
occasional conference held between the President of the United States and the 
governors. 

An objection to the amendment proposed by the Governor of North Carolina, 
which occurs to me, is this: He suggests that the governors becalled in conference 
with the President whenever one-third of the governors request it. But suppose 
the President does not want to meet the governors in conference? [Laughter.] 
Suppose the President should be of the view that, just then, there was no 
occasion for a conference. Are you going to force one upon him? 

If the amendment submitted by the Governor of North Carolina be adopted, 
one-third of the governors might get together and “resolve,” as did the tailors in 
Tooley Street in London some centuries ago. But what if the President re- 
sponded that he saw no occasion for a conference between himself and the 
governors; that there was no great national question to consider? [Laughter.] 
I would suggest that my friend from North Carolina leave the matter as the 
committee has written it. This very question was fully discussed and con- 
sidered by your committee. [Applause.] 

Governor GLENN. Mr. President, if you noticed, in the beginning of my re- 
marks, I simply asked that this matter go over so that we might have an 
opportunity to think of these things, as the committee has had ample oppor- 
tunity to think of them. It comes to us, you see, at first blush, as a new 
proposition. ‘i 

Now, Mr. President, no man has any higher admiration and respect for the 
President of the United States than I have; and while sometimes his policy 
and my policy do not agree, he is my President, as well as the President of the 
Republican Party. [Applause.] And, sir, I have always been ready, and still 
am ready, as you know, Mr. President, to uphold your hand in every laudable 
effort and aspiration for the benefit of the United States of America. But sup- 
pose a third of the governors of this great Nation, acting in concert with the 
other governors of this Nation, thought it necessary for the best good of this 
great country of ours to have a meeting, and should petition the President of the 
United States to call that meeting; and that he, forsooth, should refuse to do so, 
for some aribitrary or small motive. Then, sir, the governors would feel, having 
done him the honor of requesting a conference, that they could request gov- 
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ernors to meet, independent of the President, for the purpose of taking joint 
action. I do think there ought to be some way by which we could be brought 
together for the purpose of consulting, not only for the benefit of single States, 
but for the common good of this great Nation; some means by which we can get 
together, whether the President of the United States should say “yes” or “no.” 

Governor Nort. I think a solution, and an easy one, can be reached. This was 
a committee first appointed under the suggestion not only of the governors but 
of all attending this conference. It is true it was composed of governors, but 
this whole declaration of principles and action is national in its scope. After 
our session yesterday afternoon there was a meeting called of governors, and a 
committee of three appointed, with a view of action on their part when they 
wanted to meet. They have authority to meet with the insurance commis- 
sioners, agricultural commissioners, and others, which needs no authority from 
the President for them to come together. They have held a separate meeting, 
and have appointed a committee, and that committee can suggest some method 
for the governors to meet at their own yolition, and suggest such places and 
times as they want. It would not conflict with this declaration, and this decla- 
ration need not, therefore, be marred by any amendment or action of any sort. 
I favor both. I favor the declaration of principles and action as submitted in 
full. I do not want to meet with any body that does not want to meet with me. 
{Laughter.] If the President does not want to meet with us he need not call us, 
and if we call he need not come. This same is true as to all the others. It is 
purely voluntary, and we do not want him to call us unless he wants to do so 
himself; and if we want to meet without him we can meet. The governors 
have that power and privilege; they have their committee, and it ean be so ar- 
ranged. Therefore, I do not see the least occasion to make an amendment to 
anything in this declaration of principles, and I favor the adoption just as sub- 
mitted; and I also favor the adoption of a resolution or declaration along the 
line suggested by Governor Glenn when it is offered by the committee, of which 
I believe he is a member, and also Governor Folk. 

Governor Davipson. Mr. President, your committee took exactly that view of 
the situation which has just been stated by Governor Noel. We wanted to leave 
the proposition free for the President to call a conference whenever he thought 
it necessary. There is nothing in that declaration that prevents the governors 
from calling a conference of their own if they so desire. We wanted to leave 
the President's hands free to call a conference whenever he thought it was neces- 
sary to have the governors of the different States meet with him, he consulting 
with them and they consulting with him on any and all questions; and we also 
wanted to leave it absolutely free for the governors themselves, if they saw fit, 
to correspond with each other and have a conference of their own any time they 
desire. 

It seems to me that the declaration as presented in regard to that question is 
absolutely free, and I think it ought to be adopted without amendment. 
[Applause. ] 

Governor Fork. Mr. President, discussions like this are more or less embar- 
rassing. There is no one here who has a higher regard for the President than I 
have. There is no one here who feels under a deeper sense of personal obligation 
to the present occupant of the Presidential chair than I do; but by this declara- 
tion offered by the committee we are conferring, not upon the individual who 
happens to occupy the chair now, but upon that Office, a power and authority to 
eall the Governors of the States together at any time that he may see fit. The 
distinguished personage before us cannot always be President of the United 
States [laughter]; and suppose that some time in the future there should be a 
man in that Office who would want to use such power or prestige as might be 
obtained from a gathering of the governors to coerce Congress, for instance, 
into adopting some law. [Laughter and applause.] Now, while we all think 
that the big stick once in a while is a mighty good thing [great applause], I do 
not know what man hereafter may have that instrument in his hand. [Laughter.] 
So I for one am unwilling to commit, not myseif but the man who may follow 
me as Governor of Missouri, to what may possibly be used merely as an instru- 
ment to accomplish something with another branch of the Government. Now, 
precedents are dangerous things. At the moment they may seem unimportant, 
and just now this declaration may not seem of much consequence; but sometime 
in the future if may rise up and haunt us. 

We want to preserve the natural resources of this country, and we agree with 
you, Mr. President, that we also want to preserve the moral health of this coun- 
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try. We believe with you that there can be no material prosperity unless accom- 
pained by moral prosperity. The governors of the States working along their 
lines will always be ready to cooperate with the President of the United States 
working along his line; but I believe in maintaining the ideas of government as 
they were laid out by the Fathers of the Republic—that is, let us always remain 
an indestructible union of self-governing States. I do not believe in establishing 
any precedent, however unimportant it may seem at the time, which step by step 
may eventually destroy that independence. 

Now, I favor the amendment offered by the Governor of North Carolina 

Governor Noet. Do you not understand this contemplates merely an invitation, 
and if you did not choose to accept it next time 

Governor FoiK. Governor, you are from Mississippi? 

Governor Noet. Yes. 

Governor Fo.x. You know the rules of Southern hospitality? 

Governor Noe. Yes. 

Governor FoLtK. When you are invited to a place is it the part of the guest to 
suggest to the host that you be invited again? [Laughter] 

Governor Noe.. No; but I can express my joy at coming. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Governor FoikK. You can express that as we have done. 

Governor Noet. Permit me to ask another question: Was not the purpose of 
this meeting twofold———one purpose being that we might get information and 
inspiration, and the other that through our closer and more intimate knowledge 
of State and local conditions we might express those State conditions to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives who are here, a long way from home, and to the extent 
of our expression of the needs and views and interests that we would exercise 
moral suasion on our Senators and Representatives? I thought that was one of 
the purposes of the conference. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Governor Fork. I simply want to say, Mr. President, that this conference has 
been of great value to me, and I believe to every man init. I believe it will have 
an influence for good that will be lasting. It has given me information that I 
could not have obtained otherwise; and as I said yesterday, as soon as I return 
to Missouri I intend to appoint a State forestry commission to take up the subjects 
that have been discussed here, and I hope other governors will do the same. 
[Applause.] It has been of much benefit to me and to all; and I am sure that we 
would all be glad to come back again. It is simply a question of principle that 
I was discussing. That is all. 

Governor GLENN. With the permission of the gentlemen I will withdraw my 
motion. It has been suggested to me by the Governor of Kentucky, who, since I 
have been here I have come to conclude has a very level head on him, that we 
never have had, and probably never will have, a little man in the Presidency. 
Therefore I withdraw the amendment. [Great applause.] 

The PrEs1pent. I will say, Governor Glenn, I cannot imagine that ihere ever 
would be a President who, if asked by a third of the governors, would at all 
hesitate to call a conference. I should assume that as a matter of course. T 
think the only thing that would make a President hesitate about calling such a 
conference would be a lack of knowledge as to whether the governors wished 
to come; and the minute he was assured that as many as a third of them desired 
the conference, I do not believe there would be any question but that he would 
call it. 

Gentlemen, is there further debate? [Cries of “Question,” “Question.” ] 

The question was taken viva voce, and Governor Blanchard’s motion was 
agreed to without dissenting voice. 

The Presivent. Before calling for the regular business, let me say one word 
in appreciation of the high plane of thought and action on which the governors 
have carried on this conference. I believe the conference has done good. I 
believe that it will do very much good; and the reason is to be found in the 
spirit in which you gentlemen have approached your task. [Applause.] You 
have set before yourselves clearly the ideal of simple performance of duty to the 
people of the States and of the Nation. And I think you can go to your homes 
feeling that as a reward for the drain upon your time, for the trouble you 
have taken, you have the knowledge that you have worked efficiently for the 
furtherance of the popular good; and I thank you heartily for what you have 
done. [Great applause. ] 

I now ask that Mr. Bryan speak to the conference. [Great applause.] 
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ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Mr. President, governors, and gentlemen of the conference, I hesitate to 
speak at all, because the governors who are assembled here represent constit- 
uencies, and those constituencies, well marked, are looking to them for the 
protection of State interests in conjunction with the development of National 
interests, and I recognize that a private citizen like myself with no fixed con- 
stituency [laughter and applause] speaks, if he speaks at all, either for himself 
or for a nebulous portion of the Nation. I recognize that such an one speaks 
only for himself and therefore with less authority ; and I have been anxious that 
those were were in official position should discuss these question and leave us 
unofficial visitors to the last. 

Then I recognize, too, that it is impossible in the short time that one can 
properly occupy to take up and elaborate any of these themes; therefore, in 
the time that it is permitted me to speak, I am going to present in writing certain 
observations which I think apply to the entire subject; and I will ask the 
pardon of this assembly for reading, for I assure you that reading is no more 
objectionable to you than it is tome. [Laughter.] 

I acknowledge my obligation to President Roosevelt for the opportunity which 
he has given me to participate in this meeting. The conference marks the begin- 
ning of a new era, during which increasing attention will be given to the far- 
reaching problems involved in the conservation of the Nation’s resources. [Ap- 
plause.| The epoch-making speech with which the Chief Executive opened the 
first session must exert a powerful influence upon the country at large, as it 
has upon those who were fortunate enough to hear him. 

The assembling of the governors of nearly all the 46 States is in itself a historic 
event of the first magnitude, for this meeting, and the future meetings which 
this one assures, will facilitate cooperation between the States, make easier the 
doing of those things which should be done by the National Government, and 
stimulate the several States to act more speedily and with better information 
upon the things which should be done by the States independently. There has 
been some difference of opinion as to the relative spheres of the Nation and the 
State, but such discussions as we have had here will help to define these spheres 
and to harmonize conflicting opinions. 

I am a strict constructionist, if that means to believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is one of delegated powers and that constitutional limitations should be 
carefully observed. I am jealous of any encroachment upon the rights of the 
State, believing that the States are as indestructible as the Union is indissoluble. 
It is, however, entirely consistent with this theory to believe, as I do believe, 
that it is just as imperative that the General Government shall discharge the 
duties delegated to it, as it is that the States shall exercise the powers reserved 
to them. There is no twilight zone between the Nation and the State, in which 
exploiting interests can take refuge from both [great applause], and my observa- 
tion is that most—not all, but most—of the contentions over the line between 
Nation and State are traceable to predatory corporations which are trying to 
shield themselves from deserved punishment, or endeavoring to prevent needed 
restraining legislation. The first point which I desire to make is that earnest 
men, with an unselfish purpose and concerned only for the public good, will be 
able to agree upon legislation which will not only preserve for the future the 
inheritance which we have received from a bountiful providence, but preserve it 
in such a way as to avoid the dangers of centralization. Nothing that is neces- 
sary is impossible; and it would be a reflection upon the intelligence, as well as 
upon the the patriotism of our people, to doubt the value of gatherings of this 
kind. 

The time alloted to each speaker is so short that instead of attempting to 
discuss the various questions presented I shall content myself with a few sug- 
gestions in line with the very able papers that have been presented by the 
specialists who have appeared before us. I begin with the proposition that 
it should be our purpose not only to preserve the Nation’s resources for future 
generations by reducing waste to a minimum, but that we should see to it that 
a few of the people do not monopolize that which is in equity the property of all 
the people. [Applause.] The earth belongs to each generation, and it is as 
criminal to fetter future generations with perpetual franchises, making the 
multitude servants to a favored faction of the population, as it would be to 
unnecessarily impair the common store. [Applause.] I am glad that Secretary 
Garfield emphasized this point. It is one that must always be kept in mind by 
the Nation and by the several States. 
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The first national asset is to be found in the life of the people, and Mr. Mitchell 
very properly and with great force pointed out the importance of safeguarding 
the life, the limbs, and the health of those who are engaged in converting the 
Nation’s natural resources into material wealth. I would go a step farther and 
say that we could well afford to include in the appropriations made by Congress 
a sum sufficient to carry on necessary investigations into the causes of diseases 
national in their scope, and to stimulate the search for remedies which would 
add to the life, health, and usefulness of the whole population. [Applause. | 

I was surprised at the statistics given in regard to our coal and our iron ore. 
While it is possible that new coal measures and new ore beds may be discovered, 
we cannot afford to base our conduct upon speculations as to what may yet be 
discovered. We should begin an intelligent supervision and conservation of that 
which is known to exist, and I respectfully submit that it is worth while to ask 
ourselves whether we can afford to offer a bounty to those who are engaged in 
exhausting the supply of raw materials, which, when gone, cannot be replaced. 
Surely if there is any importation which we can properly encourage by a free 
list, it is the importation of those raw materials of which our own supply is 
limited. [Applause.] And what I say in regard to coal and iron ore is equally 
applicable to timber. It is hardly consistent to discourage the importation of 
lumber while we worry about the devastation of our forests. 

Mr. Hill has rendered the conference a real service in presenting the facts and 
statistics set forth in his address on land and its cultivation. Few of us, prob- 
ably, were conscious of the impairment of the crop value of our soil. I am sure 
that a clear understanding of this subject will lead to a still further enlargement 
of the work of the Department of Agriculture, and to still closer cooperation 
between the Department of Agriculture and the States in teaching economical 
methods of agriculture. [Applause.] Already the rapid growth of the agricul- 
tural college offers encouragement, and I am glad to express my appreciation of 
the valuable work done by Secretary Wilson and his associates in bringing to 
our country fruits, plants, and grasses suited to the different parts of our 
country. As the farmer pays more than his share of the taxes and receives less 
than his share of the direct benefits which flow from national appropriations, it 
is only justice to him that we shall be liberal in the support of every effort put 
forth for the improvement of agriculture. [Applause. ] 

Irrigation has justified the arguments which led to the inauguration of the 
work. No one who has witnessed the transformation of the desert into field and 
garden can doubt the wisdom of the steps that have been taken. Here, as else- 
where, both the Nation and the State can find a field for legitimate activity: 
and I am sure that there will be a continuation of this work until all of the 
waters which can be utilized for that purpose have been appropriated. 

And I will add here that last September I visited the southern part of Idaho 
and saw there a tract that has recently been reclaimed under the operation of 
the Carey law. I had been there 10 years before. I ha: loked upon these lands 
so barren that it seemed as if it were impossible they could ever be made useful. 
When I went back this time and found that in 3 years 170,000 acres of land had 
been reclaimed; that where 3 years ago nothing but the sage brush grew they 
are now raising 7 tons of alfalfa to the acre, and more than a hundred bushels 
of oats; when I found that 10,000 people are living on that tract; that in 1 town 
that has grown up in that time there are 1,910 inhabitants, and that in the 3 
banks they had deposits of over $500,000—I had some realization of the magie 
power of water when applied to these desert lands. [Applause.] 

The same principle which was invoked in support of irrigation can be invoked 
in support of drainage. The question is not whether the water shall be brought 
on the land or taken off the land; it is whether the land shall be made tillable 
and its wealth-producing qualities utilized. Drainage of the swamps is, there- 
fore, as legitimate a work as the reclamation and aried wastes. 

No subject has been brought out more prominently at this conference than 
the subject of forestry, and it justifies the time devoted to it; for our timber 
lands touch our national interests at several points. Our use of lumber is 
enormous, but immense as would be the inconvenience and loss caused by the 
absence of lumber, the consequence of the destruction of our forests would be 
still more disastrous to the Nation. As has been shown, the timber on our 
mountain ranges protects our water supply. Not to speak of changes in climate 
which might follow the denuding of Our mountains, the loss to the irrigated 
country could not be remedied, and the damage to the streams could not be 
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calculated. And if this is not enough to arouse the interest of all, I may add 
that the destruction of the forests on the mountain ranges would in time impair 
the underflow upon which we rely for our well water. 

The good effects of this conference are already apparent in the determination 
expressed by several governors to at once appoint forestry commissions and begin 
such work as the States can do. [Applause.] In this case action is so urgent 
and the field to be covered so large that both the Nation and the several States 
can exercise themselves to the full without danger of doing too much. [Ap- 
plause.| The national reservations already made in the West, and the new 
reservations that ought to be made, and are likely to be made, in the White 
Mountains and in the Appalachian Range, can doubtless be so administered as 
to protect national interests without unduly burdening the States in which the 
reservations are located, or needlessly interfering with the development of the 
States. No national policy need retard the development of the Western States, 
and their own interests would restrain them from sacrificing future wealth and 
protection for temporary advantage. 

Last, I come to our interior waterways. I shall not defend the improvement 
of these waterways on the ground that such improvement would help to regulate 
railroad rates (although it would aid regulation), for whenever the people are 
ready they will exercise the power which they have to regulate by legislation. 
But water traffic is less expensive than traffic by rail, and there are many com- 
modities which can be transported much more cheaply by water than they pos- 
sibly could be carried on land. I believe it has been estimated that an expendi- 
ture of $500 million on interior waterways would result in a saving of nearly 
$200 million annually. 

If this saving were equally divided between the producers and the consumers 
it would be an enormous profit to both; and Mr. Carnegie has pointed out that 
water transportation, by requiring less iron and less coal in proportion to the 
freight carried, would enable us to postpone the exhaustion of our iron mines 
and our coal beds. 

The development of water transportation is essentially a national project 
because the watercourses run by and through many States. And yet, as has 
been pointed out, it would be possible for the States to do a certain amount of 
developing along this line if they were permitted to avail themselves of the use 
of the waterpower that could be developed. 

Just a word in conclusion about an investment in permanent improvements. 
Money spent in care for the life and health of the people, in protecting the soil 
from erosion and from exhaustion, in preventing waste in the use of minerals 
of limited supply, in the reclamation of deserts and of swamps, in the preserva- 
tion of forests still remaining, and in the replanting of denuded tracts—money 
invested in these and in the development of waterways and in the deepening 
of harbors is an investment yielding an annual return. If any of these expendi- 
tures fail to bring a return at once the money expended is like a bequest to those 
who come after it. And, as the parent lives for his children as well as for him- 
self, so the citizen provides for the future as well as for the present. 

This gathering will be remembered by future generations, because they as well 
as ourselyes will be the recipients of the benefits which will flow from this 
conference. We have all been strengthened by communion together; our vision 
has been enlarged, and the enthusiasm here aroused will permeate every State 
and every community. [Great applause.] 


The Cuarrman. Are there any questions by any of the Senators? 
A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


Senator Matone. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
like to say at this time that a committee of this kind with voting mem- 
bers who are not Members of Congress could be a very dangerous com- 
mittee, since recommendations could be brought in with a semblance 
of congressional committee color and approval—and not reflect the 
thinking of Members of the Senate and House at all. For example, I 
hear a continual laudation of a man by the name of “Devotee”—he was 
noted for his articles on minerals and timber and public lands when 
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his very writings proved his absolute ignorance of the subject—their 
proper use and their place in the development of this Nation. 

An official injection of “Devotee’s” philosophy would be fatal to the 
public-land States and to the economic development of this country. 

Many of the reasons for the committee to be set up under Senate 
Resolution 139 and the data it would secure is already available 
through the State administrations and private individuals and 
organizations. 

In the forestry field, for example, the following data and infor- 
mation are excerpted from the Western Industrial Foundation report 
published in 1944. The organization started its work in 1939 and 
included the 11 Western States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

The report is available to the Interior and Insular Committee, 38 
sections, contains all of the resources of the area. 

(The report referred to appears at p. 84.) 

The CHatrMan. The next witness will be Mr. Wesley A. D’Ewart, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


STATEMENT OF WESLEY A. D’EWART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear on behalf of the Department of the Interior to heartily endorse 
Senate Joint Resolution 139, which would establish a commission to 
sponsor an appropriate observance in 1958 of the golden anniversary 
of the first Conference of State Governors called by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for the purpose of discussing conservation problems. 

I think it was no historical accident that the Governors of our States 
were first invited to confer with the President and with each other 
upon the subject of conservation of natural resources. The relation of 
each of us to our national environment is of great interest and concern 
to all of us and is a critical problem facing government on all levels. 

Since the conservation movement began gaining ground in the early 
years of this century there has been increasingly closer and co- 
ordinated relationship between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in facing new problems of conservation of natural resources. 

Particularly in this field there is need for cooperative Government 
with coordinated contributions being made by all levels of Govern- 
ment. Resource problems do not follow political patterns. Fre- 

uently the rights and interests of several States and the Federal 
Cdvapaidann are involved. 

In the past half century tremendously important steps have been 
taken to conserve our basic natural resources. Many of the activities 
of the Department of the Interior are a direct outgrowth of the insist- 
ence of President Theodore Roosevelt, as noted in the preamble of 
Senate Joint Resolution 139, on the importance of conservation. 

The National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Geological Survey, Bureau of Land Management, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Bureau of Indian Affairs and the power agencies are 
all vitally interested in and a significant part of the conservation 
movement. 
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CONSERVATION IS A CONTINUING STRUGGLE 


We in the Department of Interior are at work daily at the task 
of conserving our basic natural resources. I am personally greatly 
ees with how much downright hard work is nec essary to 
make wildlife refuges provide suitable habitat for fish and wildlife, 
the tremendous effort the Park Service is making to protect its areas 
from being spoiled by overuse, the constant struggle the Department 
has to adjust conflic ting uses for our public resources such as in the 
current efforts to maintain the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
boundaries intact and still accomodate the Army’ s need in that area. 

We have been making progress, too, in the wise use without abuse 
of the vast expanses of 7 public domain land by such aggressive steps 
as the new 20-year program for soil and moisture conservation in- 
volving reseeding and effective measures to handle the hitherto un- 
checked erosion of the soil. 

Congress has also given us another conservation tool recently in 
Public Law 167, which gives us authority to control the surface re- 
sources on mining claims. Other important contributions have been 
made by the recent report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy and the President’s Cabinet Committee on 
Mineral Policy. 


POPULATION MORE THAN DOUBLED 


In spite of all this good work, our natural resources conservation 
problems have incre: ssed in number and grown in complexity. In the 
half century since President Theodore Roosevelt convene the first 
governors’ conference, America’s population has more than doubled. 
Industrialization has taken place at an almost unbelievable rate. New 
types of industries have come into being, and there is greater need 
for water for our cities and for agricultural purposes. 

Evey citizen should be made aware that he is concerned every day 
with some aspects of his relation to a natural environment and to the 
problems of conservation. 

The Federal Government has a tremendous responsibility to wisely 
manage and conserve publicly owned natural resources, but to do the 
job that needs to be done, it must have cooperation at ‘all levels. 

In terms of total effort that is required and in the long run, educa- 
tion must furnish the foundation of conservation efforts. We must 
have a broad approach to education with a citizenry deeply conscious 
of its reuporielidties and urgent need to conserve wisely our basic 
natural resources. The best hope for conservation lies in this public 
awareness, 

We need to rekindle Theodore Roosevelt’s interest and enthusiasm 
for conservation. I believe the proposed National Conservation 
Memorial Commission will serve a very worth-while purpose in com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the birth of the conservation 
movement and promote among all citizens a realization of the im- 
portance of protecting the natural resources of the United States. 
The Department of the Interior and all of its agencies are eager to help 
in any way. 

I note that Senate Joint Resolution 139 permits the Commission to 
expand its membership to include 15 representatives of national non- 
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profit organizations dedicated to conservation of various natural re- 
sources and «n additional 10 citizens-at- large from private life. 


CONSERVATION ORGANIZATION AID OF VALUE 


I am particularly pleased.to see that the various private conserva- 
tion organizations may play a role. We in the Department of the 
Interior have come to value their assistance and advice. They are 
tremendously important and effective because of their close relations 
to conservation leaders in communities throughout our country. 

The Department of the Interior heartily ‘endorses Senate Joint 
Resolution 139 and we have, Mr. Chairman, in our report filed with 
your committee suggested two minor amendments which do not ch: ange 
in any way the intent of the resolution, but we do think clarify it in 
some particulars. 

The Cuatrman. That will be considered. 

Senator Kucuen.. Your comments, Mr. Secretary, run to Senate 
Joint Resolution 101. Has the text been changed, Mr. Chairm: in, in 
Senate Joint Resolution 139 from what was previously included ? 

Mr. Benton J. Stone (professional staff member). Only very 
slightly; the inclusion of the words “and wise use” and some modifi- 
cation of “50th anniversay of the beginning of the conservation move- 
ment” to identify the governors’ conference as the event that is being 
commemorated. 

Senator Matone. This resolution 101 is the same thing as Senate 
Joint Resolution 139 now ? 

The Cuatrman. Senate Joint Resolution 139 is the resolution that 
we have before us. 

Senator Matonr. Is 101 a separate resolution ? 

Mr. Strong. 139 is a slight modification of 101. 

Senator Martone. Then it is the same resolution ? 

Mr. Stone. Yes. 

Senator Martone. I would like to call attention, too, to these two 
suggested, and I think they are very wise, amendments to go into this 
bill, and I presume, Mr. Secretary, they are the ones following the 
paragraph beginning— 

Two minor suggestions which your committee may wish to consider in marking 
up Senate Joint Resolution 101— 
as now described in 139— 


Though the distinction between “protecting” and ‘‘conserving”’ is a subtle one, 
we believe that the latter word would be preferable to the former in line 18, page 4. 

I was trying to call attention to that a while ago, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is that people unfortunately in conserv ation have m: iny times 
taken it to mean that they must not be used, which is contrary entirely 
to all the development programs and the use of our materials since we 
have become a Nation, and the fact that we were conserving the 
minerals meant we didn’t find any minerals, and there are so many 
more, so much greater amounts, of these minerals, that if they are 
profitable to mine, the record shows for 100 years you always the 
following year have more of the material available than you had the 
year before, no matter how much you have mined and use, so I think 
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your suggestion here of “conserving” is a subtle difference. It is very 
good. 
The next one 


Consideration might be given to supplementing the provisions of section 1(b) — 





I think is a good suggestion, too, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The development of the resources is just as impor- 
tant as conservation. 

Senator Martone. If you do not develop minerals, you do not know 
whether you have them or not. 

Again I want to say, Mr. Chairman that it could be a very danger- 
ous precedent to set up such a committee with voting members not 
Members of Congress—the report could by a vote of such a committee 
bring in the very same recommendations from which this Nation suf- 
fered two decades—that we must import strategic and critical mater- 
ials and materials from cheap labor countries—and not mine our own. 

A strong advisory committee could be set up, including many of the 
citizen organizations throughout the country to advise the official 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the House. 

The Caatrman. Thank you, Mr. D’Ewart, for your very fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Thank you for this opportunity to appear, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness will be Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
widow of the former Governor of Pennsylvania, who was associated 
with former President of the United States Theodore Roosevelt in 
launching a broad national conservation program. 

It was Governor Pinchot who handled the first conference of State 
Governors called by President Theodore Roosevelt that marked the be- 
ginning of that historic conservation movement. Governor Pinchot 
was also the first head of the United States Forest Service and for 
nearly a half century was an outstanding leader in the fight for the 
establishment of conservation policies that would effectively protect 
and preserve our great natural resources and assure their wise use and 
efficient use. 

Mrs. Pinchot, who is with us here today, was an active, if unpubli- 
cized participant in Governor Pinchot’s great work. She is thorough- 
ly familiar with the background of events in the period when the con- 
servation movement was born. She has consented to appear here this 
morning and we are honored to have her as a witness. 

It gives me great pleasure to present Mrs. Gifford Pinchot. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GIFFORD PINCHOT, WIDOW OF FORMER 
GOV. GIFFORD PINCHOT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Prncnor. Mr. Chairman, I feel highly honored by your invi- 
tation to address this meeting in support of your joint resolution for 
commemoration of the Governors Consures tion onference in 1908. 
This conference was, as you know, the highly original and imaginative 
vehicle devised by Theodore Roosevelt for officially launching and 
presenting the science of conservation to the American people. 

You see, he was after nothing less than a full understanding and 


approval by the entire Nation for what was then not only a revolution- 
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ry selence, but a basic and urgent necessity for the welfare of America. 
But all this you know already, and, of course, Senator Murray, I am 
elad to comp ly with your three directives: 
First: To tell something of the e arly history of conservation ; 
Second: To speak with special emphasis on the background of this 
governors’ conference of 1908—the 50th anniversary of which you are 
planning to celebrate in 1958: 
(nd your third directive indicated that you wanted me to make 
commendations for some specific activities your Commission might 
later want to take up on behalf of conservation. That, too, I will be 


most happy to attempt 

But here I must warn you that there is a danger that you) nay not like 
ome of the things [am going tO Say. For you see, conservation is not 
n ¢ asy mistress—on the contrary, it is a fighting creed—and a worke1 
n the field must. be astute enough to realize that some who are loudest 
and ine vociferous in their support of a partic uh: ar measure of conset 


ation may actu illy be an ene my of the p hilo op] Ly and an opponent of 
most of the other disecip] lines. 

Now, to begin with the history of conservation, that should not be 
difficult for me, since you probably know that this early history can 
ind must be told large ly in terms of the life | \istory of one man—that 


man, Gifford Pinchot, my husband. 


Or rather, I should say told in terms of the history of two men, one 
‘es nit Ktoose elt ( Course, I mean ‘Theodore “7-9 velt and the 
other Gifford Pinchot. As you probably know, T. R. put the entire 


power of his administration behind the conserv: ation Saniliaittie as 
spelled out, organized and brought to birth by Pinchot. 


PINCHOT BECOMES AMERIK \’s FIRST FORESTE!I 


Now, as to the start of this necessary Pinchot history, he was the son 
of well-to-do New York parents of a French ancestry, his education 
more or less typical of that of the privileged young man of his day, 
school, and college, Exeter, Yale and so on. 

After graduation, Pinchot cast about, as young people must, for 
what to do with his life. The law had no attraction for him; neither 
did the opportunity of a real-estate job offered by a very rich old uncle. 
At this point, James Pinchot, his father, asked “What would you 
think of becoming a forester?” Now that rang a bell. 

Pinchot was an out-of-doors man; he had always been interested in 
the natural sciences. Even as a boy he had done considerable work 
collecting for and with a number of distinguished French scientists 
from the Sorbonne. 

So off he started to find how and where to get the necessary educa 
tion, only then to discover there were no forestry schools in America 
and what was even worse, not so much as a single professionally trained 
American forester. 

After much consultation both here and abroad, plus a personal 
vey of many of the established schools in France, England, Germany, 
and Switzerland, he decided upon the L’Ecole Nationale Forestiere at 
Nancy in eastern France. 

On his return to America 3 years later, Pinchot realized he had the 
field entirely to himself. However, he found that there did exist a 
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certain meager amount of concern about the appalling devastation of 
the forests throughout the country ; unfortunately, such concern being 
expressed mainly by a few feeble old men who sat in comfortable 
leather chairs in their Fifth Avenue clubhouses grumbling to each 
other about the situation. 

Never, however, did it occur to any one of them so much as to lift 
a finger to do anything practical about the problem, and young 
Pinchot understood that if he didn’t tackle the job no one else was 
likely so to do, and that if something effective were ever to be done, 
the first job must be to get forestry out of urban Fifth Avenue and 
into the western woods. 

Furthermore, that since forest devastation was on a nationwide 
scale, largely on forests owned by the Nation, any concerted action 
would have to be developed on a nationwide basis, and that conse- 
quently it was necessary to get a toehold in the National Government 
somewhere, if possible in Washington, preferably through the Presi- 
dent. 

However, a different kind of opportunity opened up just at that 
moment. George Vanderbilt, a sensationally rich and idle young 
man, was at this time building himself an enormous estate in North 

Carolina which included some 7,000 acres of forestland, and amaz- 
ingly enough, this rather bumbling youth was somehow intelligent 
enough to sound Pinchot out about ‘taking charge of his Biltmore 
Forest in terms of applied forestry. 

Here was Pinchot’s chance, a real chance, to prove what America 
did not then know—that trees could be scientifically lumbered, that 
forests could be sustained in terms of annual growth and yield, and 
that a satisfactory income could be produced all at one and the same 
time. In fact, as far as forest ownership was concerned, that it was 
almost possible to have your cake and eat it, too. 


BILTMORE FOREST MADE A SUCCESS 


Pinchot’s immediate acceptance of Vanderbilt’s offer amazed the 
old fuddy-duddies in New York, the chief of whom wrote saying: 

If you can make forestry profitable under the conditions at Biltmore within 
the next 10 years, I shall consider you the wisest forester and financier of the 
age. 

Not too encouraging a sendoff for a young man on his first pro- 
fessional job. However, Biltmore Forest did prove a complete and 
brilliant success; it did demonstrate that forestry was not only neces- 

sary, but was a practical, scientific and financial possibility. 

The Biltmore Forest—now the Pisgah National Forest—is still 
in operation today, I believe in better sha upe, producing more and more 
valuable types of trees, giving more salable lumber and, I assume, 
also producing bigger income than in the last decade of the 19th 
century. 

But signifiant as this was, it still did not furnish the Government 
toehold Pinchot needed. Since the forests were a national resource 
and forest devastation was actually operating on a nationwide scale, 
this new knowledge must be applied right across the country with 
vo time lost. This must be sought in Ws ashington and preferably 
through the influence of the Presidency. 
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Benjamin Harrison was President at that time and he was openly 
concerned about forest devastation and inclined to favor some kind 
of protection. 
FOREST RESERVES WITHDRAWN 


In 1891, Congress authorized the President to withdraw parts of 
the public domain for forest reserves; and so President Harrison 
promptly set aside 13 million acres, the nucleus of our present na- 
tional forests. ‘These reserves, however, were totally withdrawn from 
every kind of use, and they aroused sirong opposition in the West, 
where the ‘y were located. The idea of using the reserves as productive 
timber resources did not come in until after Pinchot had introduced 
it the following year at Biltmore. 

Cleveland’s second term then had 2 years more to run. He was not 
an out-of-doors man, but he was a wise and intelligent President, one 
who knew men, was never afraid of ideas, nor reluctant to break new 
ground. With his help, a bill was introduced into the Congress in 
1893 which authorized the Secretary of the Interior to “establish 
immediately such services as shall be required” on the forest reserves. 
This bill was unfortunately defeated but, Pinchot says, “the forest 
laws we have today were largely built upon it. 

Then Pinchot was sent to talk to Hoke Smith, the then Secretary 
of the Interior who, as I understand, was told to do what he could 
to back up these Pinchot ideas for forest preservation. Pinchot quite 
understood that as a very far-down-the-line underline young bureau 
erat, which he was then, nothing he said or did could be expected to 
get a hearing, still less produce much of sn impression, to which end 
he decided it would be advant: iweous to enlist the aid of some well 
known and well-established Government agency 

So he suggested to the Secretary that a consultation with the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences might be helpful. But Hoke Smith, 
realizing how little he knew about forests, was puzzled even how to 
formulate the questions whose answers he needed for public backing, 
and asked Pinchot to draft the proper and pregnant questions. 

The final result. amusingly enough, was that the National Academy 
of Sciences, which itself knew less than nothing about practical for 
estry, had to come to Pinchot for help 3 in answering the questions he 
had himself formulated, and so was braintrusting born. 


PINCHOT BECOMES HEAD OF FORESTRY 


After Cleveland, came almost 5 years of McKinley, an Ohio man 
who was perhaps more interested in Wall Street than in the develop- 
ment of the West. However, he was in favor of forest preservation, 
and some months after he came in, the Pettigrew amendment was 
passed authorizing management of the reserves for timber produc- 
tion, thus ending the conflict over the absolute locking up of the tim- 
ber in the national forests. 

In 1898 he appointed Gifford Pinchot to be head of the Forestry 
Division in the Department of Agriculture. This is important; you 
will hear a great deal more about this later. 

Then on September 14, 1901, President McKinley was assassinated 
in Buffalo, and on the same day Theodore Roosevelt took the oath of 
office as President of the United States. 
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Roosevelt and Pinchot already were well known to each other. As 
a matter of fact, the latter had been consulted by T. R. when Governor 
on questions of forestry and streamflow in New York. 

Naturally, Pinchot was anxious that the new President’s inaugural 
message should stress the conservation movement. ‘'T. R. was more 
than willing and authorized Pinchot to make a draft for this on the 
subject of forestry and conservation. Roosevelt accepted substan- 


tially every hing Pinchot had written. 
ROOSEVELT STRESSES CONSERVATION 


The Presidential message made forestry and irrigation into national 
issues of continental consequence and slated them toward the high 
degree of public acceptance they achieved in the next 10 years. The 
message sald: 


The practical usefulness of the national forest reserves to the mining. grazing, 
irrigation and other interests of the regions in which the reserves lie has led 
to a widespread demand by the people of the West for their protection and 
extension. The forest reserves will inevitably be of still greater use in the 
future than in the past \dditions should be increased by a thoroughly business 
like management 

Water supply itself depends upon the forest. In the arid region it is water, 
not land, that measures production. The western half of the United States 
would sustain a population greater than that of our whole country today if the 
waters that now run to waste were saved and used for irrigation. The forest 
and water problems are perhaps the most vital internal questions of the United 
States. 


He further said: 


The fundamental idea of forestry is the perpetuation of forests by use. Forest 
protection is not an end in itself; it is a means to increase and sustain the 
resources of the country and the industries which depend upon them. The preser 
vation of America’s forests is an imperative business necessity. 

The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich every portion 
of our country, just as the settlement of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys brought 
prosperity to the entire Atlantic seaboard. Our people as a whole will profit, 
for successful homemaking is but another name for the upbuilding of the Nation. 

Nature has supplied America, and still supplies us, with more kinds of re- 
sources in a more lavish degree than has ever been the case at any time or with 
any other people. Our position in the world has been attained by the extent and 
thoroughness of the control we have achieved over nature; but we are more, not 
less, dependent upon what she furnishes than at any previous time of history 
since the days of primitive man. 

* * * the conservation of natural resources is the fundamental problem. Un- 
less we solve that problem, it will avail us little to solve all others. 


And that was that. This first message made it clear where T. R. 
stood on all the facets of conservation. By 1907 Pinchot was not only 
Chief Forester, but he had become Roosevelt’s topflight adviser on 
the management of practically all domestic and conservation meas- 
ures—water resources, erosion, soil conservation, land, minerals, oil, 
gas, iron, coal, and other features of the public domain that were 
controlled by various agencies of the Government. 

I am somewhat embarrassed to be speaking so much about my hus- 
band, but it is history and there is no way of telling about the coming 
of conservation without telling it in terms of the man who was respon- 
sible for that. Then, too, the story is unique. 

Here was a very young man, starting without Government contacts, 
without experience in Government, who singlehanded, in 10 years, 
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actually changed the political picture of American and in so doing, 
the history of a continent. 


PINCHOT’S CONSERVATION AIMED AT WISE USE 


‘There is one point lam concerned to bring you, a point which 1s too 
rarely stressed by conservationists. This deals with the philosophy 
of conservation, the philosophy that was so truly born of Gifford 
Pinchot’s mind and spirit, and from which he derives much of his 
temporal and earthly immortality. 

Beyond the preservation of the forests, beyond reclamation of the 
soil, beyond the various techniques of land and flood control, over 
and above and back of all of these stands the philosophy of conserva 
tion, the plulosophy that informs, polarizes, and directs action 
throughout. 

Conservation to Gifford Pinchot was never a vague, fuzzy aspiration. 
It was concrete, exact, dynamic—the application of science and tech- 
nology to our material economy for the purpose of enhancing and 
elevating the life of the individual. 

The conservation he preached dealt with protection of the forests in 
terms of wise use and sustained yield. It dealt with the relation of 
these forests to the fertility of the soil, to erosion and flood prevention, 
to inland waterways. It dealt with the relation of forests to indus- 
trial development. 

But first, last, and all the time, conservation dealt with human be 
ings, with sheepherders and homesteaders, whose livelihood depended 
on the measure of protection from exploitation that the Forest Service 
was prepared to give. It dealt with the economic and social prob- 
lems of country life, with rural education, with the country church, 
vith equality of opportunity. The list is a long one. 

A conservation policy, Pinchot said, has three great purposes : 

(1) wisely to use, protect, and renew the natural resources of the earth; 

(2) scientifically to control the use of these resources and their products in 
the common interest, to the end of securing their distribution to the people at 
fair and reasonable charges for goods and services ; 

(3) to make certain that the rights of the people to govern themselves should 
not be controlled by great monopolies through their power over natural resources. 

In other words, the greatest good for the greatest number for the 
longest time. 

MAN HIMSELF IS A RESOURCE 


To Pinchot, you see, man himself is a natural resource. The basic 
and primary resource for whose material, moral and spiritual welfare 
the conservation doctrine is invoked. Man, without whose energy, the 
energy of coal and oil, of electricity, yes, of atomic fission, itself is 
inert and meaningless. 

Believing, as he did, that the planned and orderly development of 
the earth and all it contains is indispensable to the permanent pros- 
perity of the human race, conservation in its widest sense became to 
him one of the guiding principles through which such prosperity 
might be achieved. A bold creative affirmation in ethical and spiritual 
terms of our faith in the dignity of man as a child of God. 

Pinchot was trained as a forester; he thought as a forester; he felt 
like a forester. But before he had practiced forestry long, he realized 
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that there were questions with which he as Chief Forester had been 
-alled upon to deal—questions that on the face of them might seem to 
have little to do with trees. 

In his autobiography, he writes about going some 42 years ago— 
into the gathering gloom of an expiring day to ride in Rock Creek Park, and 
of taking with him on that ride the difficult problems upon which he was 
constantly at work. 

He was thinking not only of the national forests, but of those in the 
hands of private lumbermen, of the overgrazing and forest fires, of 
blighted areas and dust bowls—in short, of all the misery and waste 
due to the wanton neglect of the most elementary measures of con- 
servation. 

But thinking also of the abuses and exploitation of mineral deposits 
on public lands, of the danger of monopoly control over our natural 
resources. He was thinking about rural electrification and the multi- 
ple benefits that would arise from a public waterpower policy devel- 
oped in terms of social use and need, of effective regulationn of public 
utilities, of giant power. 

Looking a long way forward, he had already envisioned the pos- 
sibility of great river developments and their relation not only to an 
improved agriculture, but to a sounder national economy. 


CONSERVATION : “BEST USE OF EARTH FOR THE GOOD OF MAN” 


Further, and most significantly, he was thinking of natural re- 
sources as an international problem, one that directly affects issues of 
war and peace. What had all these various issues to do with forestry, 
he asked himself, and what had forestry to do with them? What was 
the basic link, if any, between them all? 

Suddenly the idea flashed through his mind: 

Here are no longer a lot of different, independent, often antagonistic questions, 
each on its own separate little island— 
as he, a forester, had been in the habit of thinking. 

“Tnstead, there is one central question—many sided, yes—but still 
a unit. All so closely connected as to make it imperative that they 
be coordinated and treated as part of a single coherent whole.” 

Seen in this new light, “these separate issues fitted each into the 
other to make up one central problem—the use of the earth for the 
good of man.” To Pinchot, it was “like coming out of a dark tunnel.” 
He “had been seeing one spot of light ahead, and all of a sudden the 
whole landscape rushed into visibility.” 

It was a new policy that was needed. One not merely domestic, 
but worldwide in its scope. One that involved not only the welfare 
of man, but his very existence on earth. Moreover, it was an interna- 
tional policy in which all nations must eventually cooperate for their 
fullest development, a policy to which, after much thought, he de- 
cided to give the name of conservation. 

In these terms “conservation” became not solely, nor even primarily 
a matter of techniques, as some moderns seem to believe, but of Gov- 
ernment policy on the highest level. There was never any doubt of 
that. fact, nor of what it implied in the mind of Gifford Pinchot, and 
of T. R. and in the minds of the early foresters. 
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THE FIRST GOVERNORS’ CON FERENCE 


Now, to go back to that first Governors’ Conference in 1908, 
called at the instigation of Pinchot by the then President Theodore 
Roosevelt, a meeting of the governors of the 47 States, be held at the 
White House. 

At the conference, for the first time in history, the idea of conserva- 
tion was spelled out to the general public in terms so simple as to 
be understood by all. First, they were made to realize that our 
natural resources are not inexhausible. That, on the contrary, these 
were being wasted and destroyed at a rate that was disastrous and 
might soon become fatal. 

The point was then driven home that the natural resources of the 
country are a national heritage, to be made use of in establishing and 
promoting the welfare, the prosperity, and the happiness of the 
American people. 

“Hitherto,” said Theodore Roosevelt, “our national policy had been 
one of almost unrestricted destruction of these resources. It was a 
policy that had led and was leading to the exhaustion of many of 
them. Moreover, it was one that gave unequaled opportunity for 
exploitation by monopoly. 

And “monopoly can no longer be tolerated,” proclaimed the 
President. 

In the past, we have admitted the right of the individual to injure the future 
of the Republic for his own present profit. The time has come to put an end 
to such exploitation * * * 

Always, you see, the protection of the rights of the people marched 
side by side with the technology of forest management, the develop- 
ment of water power, extraction of minerals, et cetera. 

Always the emphasis laid upon the social purpose of conservation— 
that purposes defined by Gifford Pinchot as “the greatest good for the 
greatest number for the longest time.” Always the conception 
stressed that conservation is not a series of independent issues, but 
one central problem to be faced and solved as such. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONFERENCI 


You may be interested to know that almost immediately following 
the Governors’ Conference, a second conference, the North American 
Conservation Conference, met in Washington, with representatives of 
Mexico, Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States participating. 
The declaration of principles adopted there said: 

We recognize the mutual interest of the nations on the continent of North 
America and the dependence of the welfare of each upon its natural resources. 

We agree that the conservation of these resources is indespensable for the con- 
tinued prosperity of each nation. Natural resources are not confined by the 
boundary lines that separate nations. We agree that no nation acting alone 
can adequately conserve them and we recommend the adoption of concurrent 
measures for conserving the material foundation and welfare of all the nations 
concerned and for ascertaining their location and extent. 

Perhaps the greatest recommendation of this conference was the 
following: 

We recommend that any conservation program should become worldwide in 
its scope and therefore suggest to the President of the United States of America 
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that all nations should be invited to join together in conference on the subject 
of world resources and their inventory, conservation and wise utilization. 

As a matter of fact, T. R. had already been thinking along those 
lines, and an invitation was sent out by the President to all the major 
nations of the world for such a conference. I think that 30 of them 
had accepted, among them Germany, England, France, and Russia and 
some others, when President Taft, who succeeded Theodore Roosevelt, 
decided to kill this conference and he voided the invitations. 

Now, as to the directive you gave me about suggestions I might make 
for action when your commission is organized, there is one item which, 
with your permission, I should like to bring to your attention. This 
deals with an issue Gifford Pinchot always referred to as “unfinished 
business,” something he had not been able to get done before his death, 
but which was on his mind always. 

I should like to lay this baby in your lap, for I feel strongly 
about its future importance. But before going into that, may I give 
you some facts which may not have been brought to your attention in 
their proper significance. 

Today the national forests contain something like 126 million acres 
of forests, most of it reasonably well protected in the interest of the 
present and the future. 


PRIVATE FORESTS A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


On the other hand, there are something over 358 million acres of 
forests, some in farmers’ woodlots, some privately held lands, State 
and municipal forests. On the great majority of this acreage it is 
probably fair to say that little scientific forestry is being done and 
still less conservation practiced. Forest fires are only too often 
allowed to blaze unchecked. Lumbering may be destructive to 
reproduction. 

These 358 million acres may be of untold value to the American 
people and I think you will agree with me that something must be 
done to see that these are protec cted for the benefit of our descendants. 
If an end is put to the present situation, it will have to be done on the 
ground that there is no private right to public destruction. 

You may not agree, but I believe the only possible or adequate 
protection lies in the hands of the National Government. 

We cannot dodge the fact that protection of these lands means a 
minimum form of control and that brings up the old question of con- 
trol by whom? I know something of the murky field between Federal 
and State action and realize that this is one of the hottest spots in 
American politics, one in which emotions run high. 

I am not presuming to outline any exact legislation. I merely want 
to say that this has been a problem for the last 40 years and that in the 
absence of Federal action no effective controls have been set up in a 
masority of the States. 

am deeply concerned that this last loophole be closed and I beg 
x you gentlemen to inquire into the facts and decide what action 
should be taken. You see, some day America may need the trees on 
these 358 million acres, need the lumber badly. We are a growing 
Nation and more wood is being consumed per capita each year. 
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FOREST SERVICE BELONGS IN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The second suggestion concerns a frequently made attempt to trans- 
fer the Forest Service out of the Department of Agriculture, where it 
was placed by Pinchot and Roosevelt, into the Interior. Practically 
every President except Hoover has tried and failed to get this done. 
Such a transfer, of course, ignores the basic fact that forestry is a 
crop just as surely as corn, tobacco, or cotton, and crops are the con- 
cern of Agriculture—not Interior. 

I shall not presume to bore you W ith recommendations at this point 
only to beg of you if this does come up again to consider it seriously 
and with due protection to the interest of the farmer whose woodlot 
will be affected, and possibly allow me to testify as I feel strongly 
about this and would like to put before you the position that Pinchot 
took, and I want to concur with the recommendation by your 
committee. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much for your very able state 
ment. It will be a fine background for studies of the problem of 
conservation. We are very glad that you came here, Mrs. Pinchot, 
and gave us this valuable statement. 

Senator Warkrns. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with you in 
complimenting Mrs. Pinchot on that very fine statement. I think i 
is certainly in the interest of our country to have reviewed again some 
of the activities of Mr. Pinchot, one of the great men of America. 

‘he CHarrMAN. Some of us who lived back in those days when 
Governor Pinchot and Teddy Roosevelt were active remember what 
a great service they were rendering to the country. Roosevelt came 
to Montana and was very much interested in the preservation of some 
forests that were being affected by the smoke from the smelters. We 
had the smelters moved from Butte to Anaconda and put the highest 
smoke stack in the world there to carry the smoke an ay so it wouldin’t 
injure the forests, so we owe something to Ted dy Roosevelt and Gov 
ernor Pinchot for that service rendered to our State of Montana. 

Senator Kucwen, Mr. Chairman, would you permit me to join with 
you and Senator Watkins, and I am sure all of the members of the 
committee, in paying my respects to Mrs. Pinchot and to indicate on 


the record that the name Pinchot is one which will always be revered 
by the people in the United States. 
[ come from a State which today owes a great deal of its success in 


coping with the problems of 13 million people to the conservation 
practices and principles which your very great American husband 
engineered in his lifetime. 

Senator Neuspercer. Mr. Chairman, I, of course, join in everything 
that was said about Mrs. Pinchot’s very able presentation. As she 
was speaking, I couldn’t help but be pleased that she had mentioned 
the opposition which her distinguished husband had encountered. 

For example, the legislature of my State at that time passed a 
resolution attacking and opposing what Theodore Roosevelt and 
Gifford Pinchot were trying to do; and when I stood with Mrs. Neu 
berger in the forest grove at LaWisWis ¢ ‘amp, I think about 5 years 
ago, wasn’t it, Mrs. Pinchot, when you spoke so ably at the dedication 
of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest, which formerly had been 
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the Columbia National Forest, I couldn’t help but think then and 
recall now that if the opponents of Gifford Pinchot had prevailed 
half a century ago, that great forest groves and those magnificent 
mountain uplands wouk In't be in the condition that the “y were when 
you spoke on that occasion, 

I was remembering that and the wonderful speech that you gave 
us in that grove when the Gifford Pinchot National Forest was 
dedicated. 

The CHamman. Are there any other comments? 

Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman, I have known Mrs. Pinchot for 
many years, and she is a dedicated person to conservation and I think 
she has done an awful lot of good. 

The CHarmman. I think she has rendered great service to us in 
presenting this statement here today which contains so many valuable 
references to the early period of conservation development. 

The next witness will be Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, secretary, Resources 
Council of America, representing 20 national conservation organiza- 
tions. Mr. Gutermuth. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE; SECRETARY, NORTH AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE FOUNDATION 


Mr. GurermutH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Inasmuch as I am 
here speaking in behalf of all of these national conservation organiza- 
tions, I would like to supplement the comments of the distinguished 
Senators in expressing our appreciation for the fact that Mrs. Pinchot 
has appeared here this morning. 

This commemoration that we have under consideration had its 
genesis at a dinner in Mrs. Pinchot’s home, which was attended by 
many that I see here present, and we certainly are delighted and 
honored to have her here to speak in behalf of the movement that is 
under consideration. 

I should like to introduce to the committee, Mr. Chairman, those few 
representatives of this long list of signers of national conservation 
organizations who were able to accompany me here this morning. 

Among them is Mr. Michael Hudoba, who is the conservation edi- 
tor of the national magazine Sports Afield, and the secretary of the 
Outdoor Writers Association of America. 

I see Mr. Spencer Smith, who is the secretary of the Forest Con- 
servation Society of America. There were others here. There is 
Mr. Charles H. Stoddard, who is on the staff of Resources for the 
Future, and one of the officers of the Forest Conservation Society. 

The CHatrmMan. You may submit a complete list of the names for 
the record if you wish. 

Mr. GurermutH. Thank you, sir. 

I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute and secretary of the North American Wildlife Foundation. 

The 20 national conservation organizations that joined in this state- 
ment endorse the objectives of Senate Joint Resolution 139 and House 
Joint Resolution 525 and the many other companion measures in the 
House. Because of the press of time, it was impossible to contact all 
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the national conservation organizations and scientific societies that 
may have desired to join in this statement, and for that reason it is 
believed that the following list of signers does not include all of the 
national organizations that support the commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the first State Governors’ Conference on conservation 
of natural resources, 

It is expected, however, that the committee has received a number 
of communications in support of the resolutions. 

Senate Joint Resolution 139 and House Joint Resolution 525 have 
a most commendable objective. Surely, nothing has contributed mor 
directly to the prestige of the United States and to the well-being of 
its millions of people than the varied and abundant natural resources 
bestowed on this Nation. 

From this vast storehouse of nonrenewable natural resources suc] 
as minerals and fuels, and from the renewable natural resources of 
water, forests, soils, and wildlife has evolved a great Nation who 
people enjoy a standard of living unprecedented in the history of the 
earth. 

The perpetuation of the American way of life is indisputably de 
pendent on the judicious use of those nonrenewable natural resource 
and upon the restoration and improved management of those resources 
that are amenable to replenishment. 

The objective of the resolution goes far beyond the commemoration 
of the first State Governors’ Conference on natural resources conser 
vation. First, and of immeasurable importance, it will refresh in the 
minds of some Americans and stimulate in others recognition of the 
basic relationship between a sound natural resources practice and 
human welfare, both for the present generation and for the generations 
that will follow. 

The commemoration will focus public thinking on natural resources 
conservation and will improve understanding of programs that are 
designed to foster and nurture our natural resources through sound 
policies and practices. 

Secondly, the commemoration will reaffirm the spirit in which that 
first meeting was held. This spirit was—and always should be—that 
nonpartisan participation motivates the conservation concept. The 
State Governors’ Conference was not a meeting of dedicated techni- 
clans; it brought together the representatives of citizens of all political 
beliefs, and demonstrated clearly that broad national interest that 
always has pervaded sincere conservation endeavors. 

Today, more than at any previous time, there is real urgency in 
the need for widespread recognition and practice of natural resources 
conservation. Unprecedented demands, created in part by interna- 
tional uncertainty and the insatiable appetite of an expanding popula- 
tion for the material and aesthetic benefits derived from natural re- 
sources use, are a source of grave concern. 

The resolutions under consideration contain a slight error in that 
the Governors’ Conference was held in May 1908, rather than in 1907, 
and that the President addressed the conference on May 13 rather 
than on May 14. You will, of course, want to correct these dates. 
The public approval of the commemoration has mounted to substantial 
proportions and we are hopeful that the committee will make provi- 
sion for this observance. 
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Section 1 of the resolution authorizes the Commemoration Commis- 
sion to expand its membership to include representatives of national 
nonprofit conservation organizations and citizens at large. This au- 
thority is permissive. We urge the committee to make definite pro- 
vision for the including of representatives of the national nonprofit 
conservation organizations and citizens at large on the Commission. 
The conservationists are eager to participate and are sincere in their 
desire to be of assistance. 

Because of their knowledge in their major spheres of conservation 
endeavor, and because of their close contact with the public, it is 
felt that these organizations are in a position to be of real assistance to 
the Commission in the formulation and staging of a significant and 
representative commemoration. 

It is suggested, then, with respect to section 2 of the joint resolution, 
that the committee also consider an expansion of the wording outlin- 
ing the cooperative activities of the Commission in the planning of the 
observance so that the national nonprofit conservation organizations 
may cooperate formally with the Commission in its work. 


SIGNERS OF STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, the statement is signed by: American Forestry 
Association, Fred E. Hornaday, executive vice president; American 
Nature Association, Richard W. Westwood, president; American 
Planning and Civic Association, U. S. Grant, LILI, president ; Forest 
Conservation Society of America, Spencer M. Smith, exec utive direc- 
tor; Izaak Walton League of Americ a, Joseph W. Penfold, National 
conservation director; National Audubon Soe iety, John H. Baker, 
president; National Fisheries Institute, Charles E. Jackson, general 
manager; National Parks Association, Fred M. Packard, executive 
secretary; National Wildlife Federation, Charles H. Callison, con- 
servation director; Nature Conservancy, George B. Fell, executive 
director; New York Zoological Society, Fairfield Osborn, president; 
North American Wildlife Foundation, C. R. Gutermuth, secretary ; 
Outdoor Writers Association of America, Michael Hudoba, conserva- 
tion director; Sierra Club, David R. Brower, executive director; 
Society of American Foresters, Henry Clepper, executive secretary ; 
Soil Conservation Society of America, Edward H. Graham, president ; 
Sport Fishing Institute, Richard H. Stroud, executive vice president ; 
Wilderness Society, Howard cereniate executive secretary and editor ; 
Wildlife Management Institute, Ira N. Gabrielson, president; Wild- 
life Society, Daniel L. Leedy, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Chairman, as a supplemental statement, with your permission, 
I would like to make one brief comment in response to the most proper 
question that was asked by Senator Malone a few minutes earlier 
about this word “conservation.” 

I would merely like to take this opportunity, Senator Malone, to 
say that ] believe that all of these national conservation organizations 
regard this word “conservation” as being inclusive of restoration, im- 
proved management, proper utilization, sustained yield, mutiple use 
where proper, and preservation where it is necessary and proper. 

We have been obliged to resort to the widespread use of this word 
“conservation” * simply because we never have been able to find a word 
that gives the proper connotation for the comprehensive subjects which 
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we are obliged to handle. We must, as you know, use some one word 
that indicates what we are striving to do over and over again in corre- 
spondence, in speaking, and in many other ways. In my 30 years of 
activity in this field, while we have had many people come up with 
other suggested words, we still have not been able to find a single 
word or a short group of words that serves the purpose, and we there 
fore have stuck to the word “conservation.” 

Senator Matone. [ think, Mr. Chairman, if I may say at that 
point, that the word “conservation” properly understood, can be ver 
well used, and I think that most men really in the business of re! 
conservation understand its use as it has been explained, and that 
proper. 

Unfortunately, some people and some organizations, and unfor 
tunately some of them rise high in Government at times, misunder 
stand the word, and that was what I was trying to guard against. 

Mr. Gutermorn. That is right, and we appreciate that lack: we 
only wish that there was a better word. Perhaps some day someone 
will come up with a simple phraseology that will serve as the proper 
connotation of the intentions of most of the progressive and construe 
tive thinking conservationists. 

The Cramrman. If we answer the $64,000 question, we may get 
somewhere. 

Senator Martone. Then you might say further, when we get further 
into the proposed meeting—and I am sure that it can be brought 
about, because I am sure the members of the committee will favor it 
and I think Congress will favor it—that we can consider where large 
areas are withdrawn for a public purpose that there may be some 
compensation to those areas where they are preserved for a public 
purpose, for the use of all the people of the United States. 

There are bills in Congress now, and one that provides for payments 
in lieu of taxes. I have a bill in that Government property would be 
subject to taxes for the very reason that whether it is the Army 
engineers or whether it is the Navy or whether it is something that 
is conserved for public use, people in New York City and people in 
Nevada are entitled to pay their share of the going concern, the 
assessed value, and the same way in the Western States if that hap- 
pens to be where some of the materials are located. 

However, those are matters for consideration of Congress, along 
with your testimony, and testimony from anyone who wishes to be 
heard when the time comes, and I think it can all be worked out. 

The CuHairman. Thank you very much for your statement. I think 
it isa very valuable presentation. 

Senator Warxrns. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Gutermuth, 
about page 4 of the resolution, beginning at line 11: 


The chairman may, with the advise of the Commission, expand its membership 
to include 15 representatives of national nonprofit organizations dedicated to 
conservation of various natural resources, and 10 citizens at large from private 
life, 

Just who are the 15 national nonprofit organizations that are to 
be honored that way ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. Senator Watkins, I would be reluctant to attempt 
to name or even suggest the organizations. I think that serious 
thought should be given to that. We were thinking in the joint prepa- 
ration of this statement that we should g' ve consideration, or ask the 
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committee to give consideration, to changing that word “may” 
“shall.” It would then read that the Commission “shall” expand ite 
membership. We mean, to put this in the form of a directive, that 
the C ommission “shall” expand its membership. You would have to 
strike out the word “chairman” and the words “may, with the advice 
of,” and start on line 12 with the words “The Commission shall expand 
its membership to include the * * *” and then I think that proper 
consideration should be given to the selection of the people who would 
be best suited to serve on such an important assignment. 

Senator Warktrns. I notice you have about 18 or 20, as I ran over 
them very hurriedly, named as supporting the statement you have just 
made. I don’t note the National Reclamation Association among 
them. 

Mr. Gutermuts. No. That is what I was just going to say, that 
we should not confine our thinking necessarily to just this list, be- 
cause, as is explained in the statement, we did not have time to con- 
tact all of the other organizations, and there probably are a number 
of them, that are equally interested and equally important in their 
standing in this country that should be considered. 

Senator Warxrns. Would you consider the National Reclamatio: 
Association as one of those? 

Mr. GutermvutnH. I hate to comment on that. I see no objection to 
that; no, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. As a matter of fact, you know they have to do 
with the conservation of the Nation’s greatest resource now, and that 
is water. 

Mr. Gurermutn. Yes. As I say, I think that at the proper time 
that serious consideration should be given to the selection of the limited 
number of people or organizations that would re present a good cross- 
section of the citizenry. 

Senator Watxrns. I wanted to find out why it was limited to 15. 
I notice the list of the very fine organizations that you have supporting 
the statement you have just made, and I notice they run beyond the 
15, and I wondered why it was 15 and whether there was any special 
reason for that. 

Mr. Gutermvutn. I don’t. know how the number 15 got into the 
original bill. I had nothing to do with the drafting of the ea Also, 
I see they picked the number 10 for the citizens at large. I don’t 
know whether there was any real reason for those numbers. 

Some place, of course, there should be a limit, and we certainly 
should not have a Commission that is so large that. it becomes inopera- 
tive or unwieldly, and altogether, if I am not mistaken—I counted 
the number at one time—the total members would run into something 
like 35 organizations and individuals. 

If that is true, that may be even a little large for a real constructive 
and active Commission, but where to draw the line. I wouldn't know. 

Senator atkins. I am not critical of them, but I just wanted to get 
the information, because I wasn’t in on the drafting of the resolution. 

The Carman. In executive session, we, of course, will be able 
to give very careful attention to that, have the advice of all the 
Senators, and look over the statements made by the witnesses here 
today. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman, there also is an association of 
western State engineers and they are in charge of the water for the 
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respective States. I would like to ask Mr. Gutermuth if he would 
have in mind that these additional members would be serving in an 
advisory capacity ? 

Mr. GutermutnH. Of course, I am assuming that thev all would 
serve without compensation. 

Senator Matone.y Not compensation, but advisory capacity / 

Mr. GuTermutH. | suppose that would be right. It occured to me 
that the resolution probably was dr foo this way because of the fact 
that mention had to be made of the fact that they would not receive 
compensation. 

That probably is the reason for this section 2 (a) arrangement. 

don’t think that any of these people that we have in mind would 
want compensation and so it is possible that they might be added ina 
way that would make them full-fledged members of the Commission 


We have no strong feelings in that connection, Mr. Chairman. The 
thing that we want to do is participate. It occurred to me, Senator 
Malone, when Mr. D’Ewart was testifying, that perhaps the com- 
mittee should give consideration to including the heads of those 
agencies that are directly concerned with these matters, such as the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, and, since 
tremendously important educational job must be done, perl ‘ps the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, or whatever the title is of the 


head of that agency. 

With regard to your quest iD about the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, Senator Watkins, I certai inly would hope that some of the 
members of the conserv: x i committees of the national women’s 
organizations would be included in those tliat are selected to par- 
ticipate. 

Senator Warxrns. I would think that the women of America should 
be given a place on this Commission. 

Mr. GurermutH. That is right. 

Senator Warxrns. I feel that the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion, which has to do entirely with the conserving of the water supplies 
of the United States, should certainly have a place in it, because 
that is one of our greatest natural resources and at the present time it 
has become one of our greatest problems, as to how to preserve the 
water supplies of the United States. 

The problem is acute actually in many areas not in the West, not 
in the desert areas at all, but in the other sections of the United States. 

The Cuamman. Thank you again, Mr. Gutermuth, and if any ideas 
occur to you, we will be glad to have you send them to us. 

Mr. Gorermuts. Thank you, sir. 

The CHamman. The next witness will be Mr. James Cagney, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer actor and a leading conservationist. 

Mr. James Cagney. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES CAGNEY, METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER ACTOR, 
FARMER, AND CONSERVATIONIST 


Mr. Cagney. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, at the outset, 
[ would like to make it clear that [ am not speaking as an expert in any- 
wise, but merely as an interested citizen, a farmer, and long-time work: 
ing conservationist. 
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Up to now my principal participation has been kind of tub thump- 
ing for the work of Fairfield Osborn, William Voght, Sam Ordway, 
and Edward Hewitt. I have tried to do a little work in th: at direction 
over the years. 

When Mr. Black called and asked me to come down and meet with 
you, he suggested that some thought be given to a means of bringing 
the young ‘people into the conservation movement. I called Fairfield 
Osborn on the phone and popped an idea at him. He thought that it 
might work. The idea is this: That we give all Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Sea Scouts, and all members of any bona fide youth organiza- 
tions the honorary title of Conservation Volunteer. In joining such 
a group, they would automatically become members of the National 
Conservation Memorial Commission. The youngster would append 
after his name on all correspondence the letters “C. V.” The school- 
teachers and parents could be drawn into it by putting C. V. on all 
report cards and school papers to keep alive the interest of the 
youngsters. It might start something among the young people that 
might eventually be a benefit to all of us. 

“What does that mean?” And have him explain it, and as it passed 
along, have each one explain it, and this might start something among 
the young people that might eventually come to some benefit to all 
of us. 

So there is my suggestion, and I will leave it there. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Warxrys. Mr. Cagney, it seems to me that you have called 
attention to a situation that is fairly well known among the scouters 
of the U nited States, and I think that it deserves some emphasis, 

The Boy Scout movement has for part of its great objective, of 
course, the forming of character, but also the love of the out of doors, 
and the conservation of our natural resources, one of the fundamental 
programs of the Boy Scout movement. 

I was a scouter for some 10 or 12 years. I led a troop, was scout- 
master, and Iam very happy that you have called attention to that, 
because that movement itself is one of the greatest movements we have 
in America, to teach the youth the value of the great outdoors and 
about our great natural resources. 

Mr. Cacnry. I have a son of 16 and a daughter of 15 and that has 
been my aim ever since they were babies, to give them an idea of what 
farming means, what the outdoors means, and what natural resources 
mean, and the kids really latched onto it and, as they report to me, they 
have a lot of their friends interested. I think the youngsters might 
really lend us a big hand, and an important hand. 

Senator Warxrns. I think it would be very well, of course, to make 
the education broad enough to help them understand the real meaning 
of conservation, not only “the eae but all of the great resources. 

Mr. Caeney. Every phase of it; I agree. 

Senator Warxrns. I compliment you on your statement. 

Mr. Caeney. Thank you. 

Senator MALone. Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment Mr. Cagney 
on that suggestion. I organized the Boy Scouts in the State of Nevada 
and was president of the executive council for a couple of years. My 
theory is a tired boy is a good boy. If he is not tired enough, he is 
no good. 
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Senator Warkins. | didn’t want to overlook the Girl Scouts either. 
| should have mentioned them with the Boy Scouts. 

Mr. Cagney. They should all be considered. 

Senator Kucuen. Mr. Cagney, it is my understanding that you have 
given generously of your time with respect to a series of programs 
on television in the field of conservation. 

Mr. Cagney. Radio. 

Senator Kucnen. Would you comment on that, Mr, Cagney, as to 
- reaction you have received from your programs, and the interest 
by the people, young and old, in conservation ¢ 

Mr. Caenery. I would liketo. The boys in the conservation depart 
ment prepared the information for the program. They have done a 
tremendous job. ‘They must have been at it a long time, because it was 
thoroughly prepared and there was no worry about what we wer 
saying. It was all very clear and concise. 

As they described it to me they went into the field and talked with 
the people who were right on the ground and took it all down on tape. 
They formulated it, pul it into usable shape, and brought it down to 
the necessary footage. My job was to tie it together. I read it ove: 
and then talked back to the machine as required. We had 13 broad 
casts, and I hear the results have been pretty good. In talking to 
Fairfield Osborn and the other men at the foundation, they say the 
reaction is fine. 

If we can keep it going, I think we have done something. 

Senator Kucne.. What you indicated, of course, is vital to th 
success and continuation of conservation principles. If the young 
people of America, as they come into adulthood, are foreclosed from 
any opportunity of recognizing what a failure to continue those prac 
tices and to enhance them would mean to their own future , they would 
take an interest. 

Mr. Caaney. That is right. I think there is an added thing, too: 
By exposing adults to it, how suddenly it will take. For example. « 
good friend of mine, Jim Richardson of the Los Angeles Examiner, 
knew I was going to Rollins College to read a paper on conservation 2 
years ago and Jim said that he felt that the word “conservation” 
that is apropos of Mr. Gutermuth’s piece—implied giving up 
something. 

He said he thought the word was not the right word. So I said, 
“Well, see if you can find one. You are a man who handles words 
That is your daily work and your livelihood. See if you can come up 
with 1 or 2, or however many.” 

He said he would. I was on the platform at Rollins and I got a wire 
and Jim said, “Here it is, boy. The word is ‘us’.” 

When you think of conservation, don’t think of just conservation. 
Think of us. It is a short, sharp word and implies everything. | 
think he has a point, a good point. 

Senator Warktns. He meant all of us. 

Mr. Caeney. All of us, yes. When speaking of conservation just 
think “us” rather than “conservation.” There it is. 

I would like to add that I recently read a book by an archeologist 
who is also a working newspaperman in Denver. His name is Al 
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Look and the title of the book is One Thousand Millions Years on the 
Colorado Plateau from which one derives conclusions. 

After describing the way of life of the prehistoric reptiles he could 
but conclude that when a species becomes so highly specialized that it 
cannot survive a change of environment it is doomed to extinction. 

I guess we'll all agree that man has gotten used to the habit of eating 
more or less regularly. Now if our environment is changed dr: astically 
by removing the necessary minerals, and if we chase elements from 
our soils by bad farming and man-made erosions, we are not going to 
be around much longer. It may take a few thousand years. If we 

can correct the evils, we may be around here longer. That is, unless 
atomic fission does the job first. 

Thanks very much. 

The Cuamman. Thank you for your very valuable suggestions. I 
think that they are worthy of very serious consideration and we will 
be glad to consider them. 

The next witness this morning will be Mr. Matt Triggs, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Triccs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the commit 
tee, | am Matt Triggs, representing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

The American Farm paieies Federation favors the enactment of 
Senate Joint Resolution 139. It is the responsibility of each genera- 
tion to make wise use of our - natur al resources with appropriate con- 
sideration and attention to the needs of future generations. 

The avoidance of wasteful use of resources and the improvement of 
renewable resources is best accomplished when supported by individu- 
al and public understanding of the importance of this issue. The 
participation and responsibility of individuals, of private organiza- 
tions, of local governments and instrumentalities, is imperatively nec- 
essary to progress in conservative use and improvement of our heri- 
tage of natural resources. 

"The observances proposed by Senate Joint Resolution 139 will, we 
believe, promote the individual and public understanding that will be 
reflected in activity and the acceptance of responsibility by individu- 
als, and their support for sound measures to promote wise use of land, 
water, mineral, forest, and other resources. 

That concludes a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. I thank you 
for the opportunity of expressing our support for the enactment of 
the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you for your appearance here today and 
for your concise and effective statement. We ap reciate it very much. 

The next witness was to be Mr. Walter Reuther, vice president of 
the AFL-CIO, but he has found it impossible to be here and has sent 
a statement for inclusion in the record of the hearings. 

Without objection, his statement will be incorporated in the record 
a this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER P. REUTHER, PRESIDENT, UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


I endorse Senate Joint Resolution 139 which would set up a commission of 
citizens and government officials to celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Gov 
ernors’ Conference on Conservation of Natural Resources convened by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1908. 

We Americans need to be reminded that natural resources are not unlimited, 
and that we are not only using up, but are wasting, resources at a rate that will 
impose on future generations incalculable hardships or tremendously difficult 
adjustments. 

The start made 50 years ago toward conservation of natural resources under 
the forward-looking Republican President ‘Teddy’ Roosevelt was given renewed 
attention and new meaning by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. To the vigorous 
and realistic interest of President Harry S. Truman in this vital question we 
owe the monumental report of the President’s Materials Policy Commission of 
1952 which surveyed the adequacy of material resources for the needs of the 
free world over the next 25 years. That commission addressed itself to the 
question “Has the United States of America the material means to 
civilization?” 

The great need of putting this question up to the American people—and find 
Was well stated in the introductory chapter of that 1952 report 


sustain its 


ing the answers 

\s a Nation we have long lived and prospered mightily without serious 
cern for our material resources. Our sensational progress in production and 
consumption has been attributable not only to the freedom of our institutions 
and the enterprise of our people, but also to our spendthrift use of our rich 
heritage of natural resources. We have become the supreme advocates of the 
idea that man and his labor are the most valuable of all, and that inanimate ma 
terials are to be used as fully as possible to give men the greatest amount of 
return for the effort they put forth. 

“This still is and should be our goal, but the time has clearly passed when 
can afford the luxury of viewing our resources as unlimited and hence taking 
them for granted. In the United States the supplies of the evident, the cheap 
and the accessible are running out. The plain fact seems to be that we have 
skimmed the cream of our resources as we now understand them; there must not 
be, at this decisive point in history, too long a pause before our understanding 
catches up with our needs.” 

In the last few years there has been altogether too much evidence that public 
understanding of this great question, far from catching up with our needs, 
is dangerously falling behind. Your proposal to reawaken public conscience i: 
therefore, most timely. It will serve not only to celebrate the past, but to reap 
praise the present and take thought for the future. 

The widespread and alarming neglect of basic conservation 
evidenced in official quarters and among far too many of our citizens can 
attributed, I believe, to a pernicious and unnecessary controversy that has been 
propagated as to public and private rights and responsibilities with relation to 
the general welfare and the national security and progress. Generated by pow 
erful selfish interests for their own narrow purposes, the point of view that 
every kind of governmental action and public responsibility is to be avoided 
whenever possible, or at the least subordinated to private interests, has gained 
wide and unthinking acceptance by persons in high public office. As a result, 
on one important public issue after another we see delay and fruitless contro 
versy displace responsible public decision and action. We fast become the vic 
tims of a sterile ideological debate which in the long run will work as much 
injury to the special interests as to the public interest. 

A case in point is the deliberate decision that has been made to delay progress 
in the United States on the development of atomic energy for peaceful put 
poses, while other countries move ahead into the atomic age of the future 
Another is the attempt that is being made to destroy forever almost half of the 
power potential of Hells Canyon, and to deprive the Northwest of the invaluable 
flood control and navigation aids of that priceless natural resource. The long 
moratorium that has been placed on new starts in the building of other great 
river projects also bears witness to the paralyzing effect of this ideological war 
fare within our country and among our people. The same dead hand of inac- 
tion continues to hold New England and other areas helpless in the path of 
floodwaters that have brought death and destruction many times in the past 
and inevitably will do so again. 
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This is not a record of which a reliant and resourceful people can be proud 
I repeat, we need to be persuaded to reappraise the present and take thought 
for the future. We need to raise our sights, to penetrate the clouds of petty 
controversy in order to see clearly and to see whole the large issues that are 
at stake in deciding how we may conserve, develop, and employ our natural 
resources for the food of all the people. I support the National Conservation 
Memorial Commission which you propose, for it can contribute importantly to 
this end 

The CHarrman. Mr. Dewey Anderson is here, I believe. Mr. Ander- 
son is the executive director of the Public Affairs Institute. We will 
be glad to have a statement from you. 


STATEMENT OF DEWEY A. ANDERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS INSTITUTE 


Mr. ANperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as one 
who had something to do with Jaunching this idea, I want to speak 
about it and direct your attention to the measure itself and what it 
could do. 

Some of you know me and you know me in other connections, but 

with respect to conservation, I call your attention to the fact that we 
in the Public Affairs Institute have done a whole series of studies 
on basic conservation problems, which have been published from 
time to time. 

I am also chairman of the board of the Forestry Conservation So- 
ae of America, of which Mrs. Pinchot is the president, and a mem- 
ber of the board of Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, a group 
for which Mr. Gutermuth was speaking. 

The resolution that you have before you has been very carefully 
drafted. As a first pre-print draft, the group of us who were con- 
cerned with this problem sent it around to, I am sure, not less than 
100 responsible officers of a wide range of conservation organizations, 
including the National Reclamation Association, Senator Watkins. 

We got comments from many of them in return. We sought to draft 
» resolution that could be submitted to you people for your considera- 
tion which would promote better understanding of the whole problem 
of conservation and renew our faith in it and in the country that 
must have it as its base of support. 

We sought particularly to draft a resolution that would not bear 
on policy and administrative practice. You will note that the resolu- 
tion you have before you avoids any such purpose. The idea behind 
it was largely educational, basically educational. 

We deliberately sought a big C ommission, and its exact size was not 
clear to most of us. It numbers now in the wording of the resolution 
approximately 30 people, but we are not wedded to any particular 
number. We thought broad represents ition should determine the 
numbers that would sit on the Commission. 

We had in mind, however, a small enough Commission, so that they 
could sit around the table and formulate a plan and a program and 
could not only do that, but see that it was administered. 

So we thought beyond that, gentlemen, of a larger body of people 
who would be brought in, and you will note that the resolution does 
not prohibit bringing in and using the services of a supporting ad- 
visory board, and that might be the technique that would work best. 
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That is why we formulated what we did. We do not regard this 
resolution and what it will bring into being in any sense as simply 
a commemoration of a dead past, or some point in our own history, but 
rather a recognition of a living and of a future need of the whole 
people. When Jimmy Cagney spoke of “us” as a definition of it, it 
struck a responsive chord in me, for this program of commemoration 
should stir the American people as those early days of conservation 
stirred so many to action in communities, in States, and in regions, and 
the whole Nation. 

I call your attention to the fact that conservation itself is distinctly 
at a crossroads. We have now had continuously 40 years of war, of 
depression, of war and defense, that has made a constant, not just a 
periodic, but a constant drain on the resources of the Nation. 

This fast-moving industrial age with its terrific load of defense will 
continue to drain American resources for another half century. 

It behooves us to take a good look at this situation again, not only to 
take stock, but to plan so that the future will not see less handed on by 
way of natural resources to the oncoming generation, but more, be 
cause the needs of the future will be much greater than have been the 
needs of our generation. 

However, in considerable measure conservation, as such, has be- 
come almost, or is in the way, of becoming a lost cause for several rea 
sons. On-the surface, I think most folks agree that we have begun 
to lick some of the major problems of conservation. 

Mention was made of the Soil Conservation Service and its great 
work, and the Reclamation Service and its equally great contr ibution. 
You know the tendency of us. We Americans pass a law, we estab- 
lish a budget, and we get a group of bureaucrats to work and then we 
dismiss it from our minds exe ept for a periodic review of what they 
are doing. 

Senator Warkrins. Would you consider that it would be wise to 
have to do a little stock-taking at this time to see how far we have 
gone and what we have yet to do? 

Mr. Anprerson. That, Senator, is exactly the point of departure 
at which this Commission ought to start. This Commission reminds 
me somewhat of an organization that I once had the privilege of serv- 
ing on with you gentlemen, the great monopoly investigation, the 
TNEC. That wasa joint enterprise, the two Houses of Congress, the 
administration, and backed by a lot of folks outside, interested folks, 
and we took stock of the American economy. I think that kind of 
stock-taking is decidedly in order with respect to our resource nation 
wide base as a point of departure in this Commission’s performance. 

Senator Warkins. Would you consider also the suggestion worth 
while, since this, the commemoration of that first governor’s confer- 
ence, that we have another governor’s conference at the same time? 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes; I want to mention that at the moment. The 
chairman asked me specifically to bear down in closing these hearings 
on what we might do, and I want to point out that growing out of 
the nature of this problem, this commemoration should never be re 
garded as a ceremonial, done in a meeting with a plaque passed on to 
somebody, then calling ita day. You will note that the resolution sets 
a year, a whole year, for the observance, and if the Commission came 
into being as a result of the wise decision of this Congress now, the 
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preparation could be done so that that year would be most fruitful in 
its accomplishment, day by day doing various things. 

I call your attention in passing that one of the reasons w hy we may 
be in the w ay of losing this conservation program as a Cause 1s that we 
are brought up shortly only from time to time. Get a disastrous flood 
out on the lower Missouri and the whole Nation becomes awake. 
Have that happen to us in California, as we had happen last year, 
a horrible flood, and all of a sudden California problems become im- 
portant not only to Californians, but California’s problems become 
national problems, and every time in this world setting in which we 
operate—and we have to think worldwide all the time, surely with 
weer to natural resources—anything like that occurs in any part 
of the United States, it has an effect not only upon national policy 
as oh economic base and strength of the Nation, but upon our inter- 
national alliances and arr angements. 

Our national resources in very considerable degree have become the 
possession of private persons and we are having now as never before a 
response on the part of private people with respect to conservation 
that bodes good for the future, and this conservation memorial would 
capstone that effort. 

What I see in it is a union of the strength of the private resources 
of the Nation and the public bodies that have control of so much 
of the > Ypyplonae so that the amalgam will be for the benefit of all. 

I said a moment ago that our needs are increasing. I want to 

call your sslieantlies to a piece of research that my colleague, Stephen 
Raushenbush, did on the conservation needs of the future, the imme- 
diate future, by quoting from it this one brief passage : 





The present administration estimates conservatively that total national dis- 
posable income in 1960 will be 28 percent higher than it was in 1953 and that 
in 1965 total disposable income will be 52 percent higher than in 1953. The 
result of a simple correlation indicates that the potential demand for outdoor 
recreation can be expected to be 36 percent above 1953 by 1960 and 76 percent 
above 1953 by 1965. 

If we are aiming in this hectic, nervous society of ours to provide 
even the level of recreational facilities, outdoor recreational facilities, 
of 1953 by 1965, we have to increase that body of facilities by some 
76 percent, according to this calculation. 

One of the dynamics of this resolution would be to face up, not 
only, Senator Watkins, to a stocktaking of where we have come from 
and are, but where we must go. 

Senator Warxrins. That would be a part of it. 

Mr. Anverson. Let me call your attention to another aspect of a 
dynamic implementation of this resolution in the passage recently by 
you of the agricultural bill. As chairman of the research committee 
of the Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, I presented to the 
two Agricultural Committees, House and Senate, a research paper 
describing what the implementation of the conservation aspect of the 
agricultur: al bill would mean. It would involve putting i into conserva- 
tion practice in this Nation over the next 10 years some 27 million acres 
of presently harvested land. I took occasion when doing that re- 
search to go over old records, the kind of records that Bernard DeVoto 
pored over when he wrote the Wide Missouri book, and I found, for 


example, that the coat of arms of the State of Indiana shows a woods- 
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man with an ax bearing down on virgin forests. When I looked into 
the record I found finger valleys, great stretches of forest land reach 
ing all the way up to the Canadian border from the Mississippi ¢ 
ward, land that long since has been denuded of all forests and put to 
other use. 

The reforestation and conservation possibilities under the budget 
und the program that you people have passed in the agricultural bill 
are astonishing to consider. 

One of the problems that this conservation memorial could reach 
toward would be to make the American people realize what the im 
plementing of that aspect of the agricultural bill could mean. 

Senator Warxrns. Are you talking about re eee now ? 

Mr. Anperson. Reforesting, regrassing, good soil practices, gener- 
ally, on 27 million acres of land. I am trying to say in these two illus- 
trations that this is not a piece of memorializing of the usual sort. 
When I went to see a friend of mine who had this resolution in his 
drawer along with a stack of resolutions, this high, because he is chair- 
man of a House committee to which these resolutions are channeled, he 

said, “I challenge you to prove to me why I should pick this one from 
the * iddle of the heap and give it any preferential treatment. 

Most of these resolutions ‘die stillborn. 

I said, “This isn’t that kind of an endeavor.” 

This is what you, Senator Watkins, referred to, a stocktaking on the 
basic resources of the Nation and a moving forward from where we 
find we are to the appropriate actions, whatever they may be, that 
would flow from such a stocktaking. 

I was asked to address myself just very briefly to the subject of what 
the memorial might do, what could this memorial program be. Not 
only would it be a stocktaking and a pointing ahead; it would be a 
determination of how strong we are, how healthy we are as a Nation 
and as a people, because we are no stronger than the resource base upon 
which we stand. There would be proper ceremonies. We did well to 
honor Mrs. Pinchot and through her Gifford Pinchot this morning. 
There are other great figures living and some gone on who should be 
brought to the attention not only of our own generation once more, to 
refresh our memories, but to the attention of the oncoming generation 
that Jimmy Cagney spoke so well about, for if we do not pass on this 
concept of conservation from generation to generation so that it be- 
comes a living substance with them, we will have failed, and the 
memorial part, the ceremonial part, of this conservation program 
could accomplish such results. 

‘Then we have had occasion to look at the literature in this field and it 
is very spotty. There is not a good body of literature on the natural 

resources of the Nation. Not even the economic geographies are good 
enough to describe to the elementary and secondary school children in 
the public and private schools of the Nation the problems that they face 
as they take on their duties of citizenship. 

We might in this Commission have some influence upon the textbook 
writers and the programming of education in the classrooms. In my 
day and in your day in sc chool we had a day set aside called Arbor Day. 
It is observed in the breach now. We don’t plant trees very much any 
more. We might make an appropriate revival of the Arbor Day 
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program in the public schools. Surely, we would have meetings. I 
would hope not only a Governors’ meeting called by the President, but 
this subject warrants as much as any other subject. The President 
could consider a White House conference with the attention and the 
weight of the President’s Office upon this great problem of our natural 
resource base. I would hope that we would stimulate in the meetings 
that would result from this Commission’s activity State meetings and 
within States local meetings, so that this whole problem of the resource 
future of our people could be brought home to everyone concerned. 
Mr. Cagney has done a job in 13 broadcasts, the like of which has never 
been attempted in America before. The Conservation Foundation 
got support for it and he was a very appropriate and dynamic voice, 
and then on a sort of Ed Murrow type program they reenacted the dust 
bowl story. It was most dramtically told and IT am told by him that 
there is going to be a subsequent series. 

This is a beginning in mass media that should be continued and the 
(‘ommission should properly devote some time to how can we stimulate 
the creation of programs that can use mass media appropriately in 
behalf of a sound conservation program. 

You gentlemen have created in this committee over the years, and 
the appropriate House committees and other committees of the Con- 
gress, and in the downtown agencies there is a voluminous mass of in- 
valuable educational material, but couched in heavy and difficult 
language. Somebody ought to take the responsibility of reshaping 
that mass of material and bri inging it in popular form to the public 
attention. 

You know the value of the Year Book in Agriculture. I can go 
back with you 20 years and show you Year Books in Agriculture that 
you even had trouble getting rid of. They piled up in the offices of 
some Senators in my experience, because they were difficult technical 
treatises. Now that technical matter is treated well in an increasingly 
popular way and you have no trouble getting rid of the annuals t rat 
are given to you for disposal. 

This is what I mean that might be done if this Commission had time 
to work. The could get this material in form for popular use. 

Senator Warxkrns. Now you are taking on, or suggesting, a rather 
expanded program. I know the Commissioners themselves are not 
paid. However, their travel expenses are to be paid. Then all the 
staff people are to be paid. With all the mass of this material that 
you have in mind, you are talking now about a real undertaking— 
going over and culling material and putting it down in easy to read 
form. You are asking now for a good many millions of dollars to be 
used over a long per iod of time. It may be it should be done. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Senator, I have spent some of the money of this 
House of Congress for a period of 6 or 7 years and justified each time 
the budget th: at was provided, and I would presume that this Commis- 
sion would be sensible people and would carefully scrutinize any sug- 
gestions. If mine at that point proves to be wild, or has to be tr immed 
to fit the practical exigences of the occasion, I am sure it would be. 

Senator Warxrs. I am just saying what you suggest the Commis- 
sion do. Iam just asking you a question about it right now. 

Mr. Anperson. I offer 3 you as a way out on this matter that there are 
a large number of voluntary organizations, organizations who would 
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offer their services on a voluntary basis, and who would do a great dea! 
of this work. I think that the expenditure of money and time by the 
Commission could be limited as a result of that kind of a fanning out 
of the effort after stimulating them to action. 

Senator Warkins. I made this suggestion because I can see how it 
could run into a lotof money. We have all kinds of celebrations com 
ingup. Isiton the Judiciary Committee and I am on a subcommittee 
that considers a lot of these days, and we just have numerous occasions 
to be made the subject of legislation, how to set a d: ay and allie ate 
this, and this, and this, and in each one of those cases those of the Com 
mission are to serve without pay, but they have staffs that must be paid 
and all the traveling expenses. If we approved every one of those 
requests—we have only one here but on the Judiciary Committee we 
have a lot of them because that is our job—we would just have many 
people traveling around and transportation and staff expense would 
run into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Anperson. The chairman of the House committee had that 
batch I was talking about and I agreed with him heartily that it wasn’t 
that kind of a commission that we were contemplating, and surely 
you have the strict control over this one of not only the scope of the 
committee and its operations, but you surely have the control of the 
budget. 

Senator WATKINS. I want to select those of real Importance, that 
are vital and should be taken care of, and eliminate the rest, because 
the minute one group g gets some sort of spec ial commission set up for 
some particular occasion, all the rest of the country comes in, and the 
requests run into hundreds and could run into thousands if we gave 
approval to them all. 

Mr. Anperson. That is very true. 

I said a moment ago, and I believe this to be true, that if this Com- 
mission is established there will be such a revival of interest on the 
parts of some semidormant and some organizations less active than 
they should be through the country that you will see stimulated by pas 
sage of this resolution and the creation of this Commission a revival 
of concern about the natural resources of the Nation, State by State, 
and nationally. 

I would urge that at some moment in the history of this Commission 
the White House would take such recognition of these problems as to 
capstone public opinion in the direction of a conservation program 
which is built, Senator Malone, around a modern definition and in 
application of modern definition of conservation, one which says that 
we conserve and we use wisely for this generation and for oncoming 
generations all of the natural resources of the Nation. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. J think you have made 
a very valuable contribution to our study here. 

I can see it is a very big program that we have to look into here and 
we will ask your assistance maybe later on when we come to have the 
executive sessions to study the problem. 

Mr. Anpgrson. Thank you. 

The Cuainman, Senator Malone? 

Senator MaLtone. You mentioned your associate, Mr. Raushenbush 
Who is Mr. Raushenbush ? 
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Mr. Anperson. Stephen Raushenbush is a colleague of mine at the 
Institute, a resource economist, who for 6 years was in that capacity as 
Assistant Secretary of Interior. 

Senator Martone. They were his figures that you quoted with re- 
spect to the increase in the income from 1953 to 1960 and 1965. He 

takes into account, I suppose, the inflation that comes about and has 
for the last 20 years in this increased income ? 

Mr. ANperson. Senator, the base figure on individual disposable 
income was taken from the President’s own report. 

Senator MaAtone. Yes. 

Mr. ANperson. Which did take into account inflation. 

Senator Marone. Now we say officially that the dollar is worth 
about 50 cents and many of us think it is 33 cents, so any increase you 
could divide by 2 anyway over this later period, 23 years. In other 
words, it is not arr actual increase. It is an increase of matter by con- 
tinual inflation that over 23 years has cut the percent of the value of 
the dollar about in half; is that about right ? 

Mr. Anperson. If that keeps on you will be faced with exactly that 
problem that you will budget in those kinds of weakened dollars and 
you will provide for the services that are public recreational services 
in weakened dollars. If you do nothing to firm the dollar you don’t 
alter this situation. 

Senator Mavone. I just wanted to call attention that it is not an 
increase in actual income. 

Mr. Anverson. No. It is an inflated income. It has been inflated 
for some time. 

Senator Martone. That is right. I think you have made a very 
enlightening statement as to what might be behind this bill. You talk 
about the exhaustion of resources. Is it not a fact that now there is 
more of every known mineral in sight than there was 50 years ago? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Martone. That comes about principally by development of 
the resources and use of the resources; is that right ? 

Mr. Anverson. That is right. 

Senator Martone. It also comes about by laboratory work and ex- 
periments that, if they do not bring in new resources, make the lower 
grade resources available; is that not true? 

Mr. AnpeErson. That is correct. 

Senator Martone. Then it would be a mistake to just say that the 
resources that are now available are all we have. 

Mr. AnvErson. That is right. 

Senator Martone. On two counts. One is that if it is profitable to 
mine the resourcés, you discover more than you mine. That is the 
history over a hundred years; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Maronr. Further, if you do encourage laboratory work 
and inventions and people can profit by what they. discover, you bring 
in large amounts of material not otherwise available. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Marone. As a matter of fact, I have been in this engineer- 
ing business 35 years, and rock will lay there 50 million years, accord- 
ing to the geologists, and suddenly someone comes up out of the cellar 
with a new laborator y experiment and turns it into ore. 
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Mr. Anperson. That is true. 

Senator Matonr. Did not a very competent engineer come out of 
the cellar with a method of making one-half of 1 percent copper valu- 
able when formerly it took 7 or 8 percent, and turned the mountains 
around Butte and 2 or 3 areas in Nevada and Arizona into millions 
of tons of ore. Sothen any one trying to save the 7 or 8 percent copper 
would have given a wrong impression of the country; would he not? 

Mr. ANvERSON. Yes. 

Senator Matone. We have a very enlightening experience, I think, 
in this committee. We have a committee called the Minerals, Mate- 
rials, and Fuels Subcommittee. We are still working on the reports, 
but one we turned out in 1954 called Senate report 1627 brought to 
light this information, that the Western Hemisphere could become 
self sufficient with all the minerals and materials that we needed to 
fight a war or live in peace, when, as a matter of fact, we had been 
saying for 25 years that we did not have some of these materials and 
we had to lawiaat them ; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Anpverson. That is true. 

Senator Mavone. They had a textbook at West Point that they had 
taught from for 30 years, they said, and I had a letter from the head 
of it the other day—Mr. Chairman, you would be interested—that they 
are no longer using that textbook because they found through this 
report that.we had made here that they had some of these materials 
they needed rather than teaching the West Point graduates that they 
had to import all these materials. 

L only mention these things so that I hope when we create this Com- 
mission we do not teach the oncoming young people that we are out 
of all these materials. We have been teaching that for 20 years. 

L took a trip through Iowa on some other business, and we talked 
about raising corn. They are raising 125 and 130 bushels an acre out 
there on acres that used to raise 50 and where we preached that we 
were exhausting the soil, we are even preaching now that we are 
enriching the soil, because of lab work and so on. 

[ will not go any further into this at this time, Mr. Chairman, but I 
will ask if I might enlarge on this information for the benefit of the 
record. 

The CuarrMan. You will have opportunity in the executive sessions 
of the committee. 

Senator Martone. I would like to put it in the record. 

Mr. Anprerson. In this telescoping of remarks, I don’t want to leave 
any impression that resources can be said to be in a deficit position 
overall. The Senator is quite right and I come from his section of 
the woods and I know what is happening. 

Last evening I had a chance to talk with one of the men who has had 
a good bit to do with the tungsten development and I tried to get him 
to come over this summer for a good steak dinner on my ranch to see 
if he wouldn’t tell me whether I have some oil that I think is there. 

Senator Matonr. Where is your ranch ? 

Mr. Anverson. Just 40 miles north of where you come from. 

Senator Matong. That is good country. 

Mr. Anperson. I am aware of this problem. I am also aware that 
along with it there are very serious problems of deficit. On balance 
and very much to be discussed by any such Commission is what is the 
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forest situation in the country and what are the hardwood conditions 
in Certain areas of the country. 


‘The hardwood situation is such that we make a parquet floor now 
papie r-mache thick. 

These problems are so complicated that I wouldn’t want to leave the 
impression that there is any one statement you can make that covers 
all of them. 

it is very true that we haven’t had over the years a systematic deter- 
mination of the mineral resources of the country. It has been a super- 
ficial one and now we are just beginning to get close enough to the 

problem to realize what the Senator said is true. We have vastly more 
resources than we ever thought we had. We haven’t discovered them 
all yet. 

Senator Matonr. We have not scratched the surface. 

The CuarrMan. I might call attention to the fact that the Senate is 
in session and I would like to go. 

Senator Matone. I will take just about a minute to finish. 

I just wanted to say this report to which I refer to, published in 
1944, covered uranium. We had not yet split the atom, but some of us 
thought we would, and now we have a source of fuel that is going to 
probably make obsolete a good many of the kinds of fuel we have been 
using, and I think that we ought to not get any idea that this commit- 
tee is going to again start teaching that we do not have these resources. 

The CuarkMan. Senator Watkins / 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask permission to 
have additional organizations file a statement here if they so desire. 
I do not know whether all of them have been notified of this hearing. 
I am rather doubtful that some in my State knew about it. 

The CuatrMan. You may file any additional statement. 

Senator Warkins. If you keep this open a few days they will prob 
ably file a statement. 

The CHamrman. Yes. Any statement you or they wish to file may 
be received. 

Senator Kucnen. Mr. Chairman, the Senate is in session. I did 
have some comments I wanted to make, two brief one 

First of all, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Cagney’s radio tran- 
scription on conservation be placed in the rec os and that he have a 
week in order to file it. 

(The transcript appears at p. 66 of these hearings.) 

The Cuarrman. That will be done. 

Senator Kucue.. Secondly, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to speak 
paradoxically, but Dr. Anderson is a Californian, and I represent the 
people there. I do want to say that had it not been for the applica- 
tion of the conservation practices in the field of water by the Federal 
Government acting through the Department of Interior and the Army 
Corps of Engineers we would be in sad straits there today. We are 
going to have in the next 25 years double the population we have now, 
sO they tell us. They believe there is enough water there which, if 
conserved, would be sufficient for the beneficial use of all segments 
of our society, but I do want in any resolution, as 1 know the chairman 
does, and I am glad to join with the chairman as a coauthor, recogni- 
tion of the part which conservation practices in the field of water have 
done to your State, and to my State, and to the Nation as a whole, 
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und they point up the need in my judgement for an overall water pohey 
for our country’s future when the population will require that the 
waste of today be entirely eliminated. 

The CHatrMaNn. Thank you. 

Senator Bratz. Mr. Chairman, I just want to interrupt to also 
compliment Dr. Anderson on his very fine statement. Though he 
claims California as his home, he uses good judgement in living up 
Nevada. His only son is a practicing judge in the city of Reno. 

I particularly want to pay tribute to Dr. Anderson. I followed 
his work very closely in the field of conservation along the easter) 
slopes of the Sierra Nevadas. We were likewise visited with about 
a $5 million flood at the same time as the California flood at Christma 
in 1955. Sound conservation practices and sound reforestatioy 


i }>! if 
tices would have preve nted much of that damage. 


I talked with Dr. Anderson many times. I think this is a wonder 
ful step in the right cirection and | think correctly channeled ay 
held to size that it can doa great deal. 

Mr. Anpverson. Thank you. 

Senator Brete. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 

Congressman Thompson has called to say that he has an 
pending over in the House on the mutual security act and he is wna 
to be here, but he is sending us his statement, and it will be filed 
opied in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMPSON, JR., OF NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
it gives me a great deal of pleasure to appear before this distinguished 
mittee this morning to testify on behalf of Senate Joint Resolution 139. I 
the honor to represent the Fourth Congressional District of New Jersey, a highly 
industrialized area with Trenton, Princeton, and other cities and towns. New 
Jersey has long shown a great interest in the whole field of conservation 
As a matter of fact, New Jersey was one of the first States to pass an act to 
establish forest and park reservations. 

It was our good fortune, shortly before 1900, to have Gifford Pinchot, our 
country’s greatest. pioneer conservationist, as the consulting botanist for a 
survey and study of the forests of southern New Jersey An administrative 
report of the period called Mr. Pinchot’s study refreshing as well as forceful 
in suggestion. Many of his recommendations were promptly adopted. 

It was with this as background that I joined Senator Murray in developing 
a joint resolution providing for the observance and commemoration of the golden 
anniversary of the first conference of State governors ever held in the history 
of the United States. The conference, called by President Theodore Roosevelt 
to consider the problem of conservation was addressed by the President who 
said among other things that “So vital is this question of conservation, that for 
the first time in our history the chief executive officers of the States separately, 
and of the States together forming the Nation, have met to consider it. It 
the chief material question that confronts us, second only 
to the great fundamental question of morality.” 

A bipartisan group of 42 House Members and 61 Senators have joined in in- 
troducing this joint resolution, which has received strong endorsement from the 
administration. The Acting Secretary of the Interior wrote to Representative 
Emanuel Celler, chairman of the House Judiciary Committee to which the joint 
resolution was referred, as follows: “We heartily endorse the purposes of the 
resolution and are glad to note that it contemplates that the proposed Com 
mission shall not only commemorate the anniversary * but shall also pro- 
mote among all citizens a realization of the importance of preserving the natural 
resources of the United States.” 
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That the preservation and protection of our natural resources today is an even 
greater problem than it was 50 years ago is pointed up by the report of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission. This Commission, headed by William 
S. Paley, chairman of the board of the Columbia Broadcasting System, made 
an exhaustive study of every phase of the Nation’s resources and materials 
The report, entitled “Resources for Freedom,” was submitted to the President 
and the Congress in 1952. At one point the report states that— 

“In area after area we enucounter soaring demands, shrinking resources, the 
consequent pressure toward rising real costs, the risk of wartime shortages, 
the strong possibility of an arrest or decline in the standards of living we cherish 
and hope toshare. Asa Nation, we are threatened, but not alert. The materials 
problem now demands that we give new and deep consideration to the funda- 
mental upon which all employment, all daily activity, eventually rests: The 
contents of the earth and its physical environment.” 

The President’s Materials Policy Commission submitted many excellent rec- 
ommendations for preserving our resources and materials and for their wise 
and efficient use. One of the greatest services that the proposed National Con- 
servation Memorial Commission could render the Nation would be to arouse a 
continuing interest on the part of our citizens in the problems of protecting and 
conserving our priceless natural resources. Whatever cun be done to encourage 
the people to familiarize themselves with these problems and thus arouse public 
sentiment toward a program of action will benefit our country and its citizens 
for generations to come 

Mr. Chairman, I know I can safely say that New Jersey backs this resolution 
fully. It was the intention of Dr. Josepii E. McLean, commissioner of the New 
Jersey Department of Conservation and Economic Development to appear before 
your committee today on behalf of this resolution, but, because of the pressure 
of previous engagements which he had made, he has been unable to be present. 
Dr. MeLean has asked me to submit his written statement to this committee, and 
I would like to do this at this time. 


The Carman. Also he was to have associated with him Hon. 
Joseph McLean, commissioner of the Department of Conservation 
und Economic Development of the State of New Jersey. His state- 
ment will also be carried in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH BE. McLEAN, New JERSEY COMMISSIONER OF CONSERVATION 
AND EconoMic DEVELOPMENT 


According to all reasonable expectations, we shall continue to live in a world 
posing a diversity of threats to our national security. Simultaneously, we 
shall be wrestling with problems of national growth, as population rises to new 
levels and our economy expands to keep pace with population increases. The 
failure to treat conservation as one of the principal goals of national policy 
could result at some future date in a shortage of raw materials that would 
place serious limitations on our defense capabilities. Such a shortage also 
might imperil our economic progress and actually culminate in a reduction of 
the standard of living for the much larger population that will comprise the 
Nation in decades to come. 

We cannot assume, unfortunately, that there is anything instinctive about 
the practice of conservation. This Nation began its history with a natural 
endowment that can only be described as fabulous. Everywhere there was 
plenty, and it attracted energetic people from many lands, who invested their 
time and effort and imagination in developing the natural wealth of the 
American Continent. The tragedy was that, in the process of development, 
it occurred to so few that future generations would have to pay a heavy price 
for careless exploitation of these resources. As a result, there was waste and 
there was plunder—such waste and plunder that by the turn of the century 
President Theodore Roosevelt was prompted to declare that the natural resources 
of the United States were in “danger of exhaustion if we permit the old waste- 
ful practices of exploiting them longer to continue.” 

In response to this danger arose the Nation’s first genuine conservation move- 
ment. The conference of governors that President Roosevelt called in 1908 to 
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discuss conservation is recognized as one of the leading events in the movement 
It was at this conference that a new concept of conservation—the concept that 
protection and wise use of our resources are possibly only through an inte 
grated program of management—was presented, thus setting the stage for a 
fresh approach to safeguarding the national domain. The conservation policies 
adopted and practiced in subsequent years, with substantial bipartisan support, 
have made the Nation all the stronger and more vigorous. 

The gains that we have registered, impressive as they are, can be preserved 
and extended, however, only with a continuing public awareness of the need 
for sound conservation policies. Few other movements are so completely de 
pendent on public attitudes. That is why I welcome and warmly support the 
resolution proposing establishment of a commission to sponsor observance of 
the golden anniversary of the first governors’ conference on conservation. | 
sincerely hope that the measure will receive overwhelming approval in the 
Congress. It provides a splendid means to commemorate one of the most signifi 
eant events in the history of our national development and at the same time 
to arouse fresh appreciation of the critical conservation problems confronting 
us today. 

The Cuairman. A statement by President James G. Patton, of the 
National Farmers Uuion, has been submitted, too. Without objec- 
tion it will be put in the record. Mr. Angus McDonald, of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, found it impossible to appear here this morn 
ing, but has sent Mr. Patton’s statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as president of the National 
Farmers Union, I wish to endorse Senate Joint Resolution No. 139 which would 
establish a Commission to sponsor an appropriate observation of the Golden 
Anniversary of the first conference of State governors on conservation problems 
The establishment of such a Commission is not only appropriate but timely and 
we hope may diminish the threat to our natural resources which is similar 
to the threat which existed in 1908 when Theodore Roosevelt called a conference 
of the State governors. At that time, special interest groups were emasculating 
congressional and State policies directed at the conservation and preservation of 
the public domain. Private power companies were preempting many water 
sites throughout the Nation. The national forests were being exploited and 
destroyed on a large scale. Other natural resources, including minerals, were 
being taken over rapidly by corporate groups. 

President Roosevelt was successful to a great extent in his campaign to 
bring about enactment of State and Federal laws which would safeguard our 
natural resources. He was followed later by George Norris and others who 
inaugurated resource development programs which have contributed greatly 
to our economic development and to our position as a great power. At the 
present time, private monopoly is again on the march attempting to destroy 
all of the gains of the past 50 years. They hope to bring about destruction of 
the preference clause which reserves to public bodies and nonprofit groups the 
right to have first call on power at Federal projects. They are attempting to 
take over every important remaining water site in the United States and to 
develop it to their own private advantage. They are weakening administration of 
conservation and resource legislation. They are planting their representatives 
in high places in Government. We hope the celebrating of the Golden Anniver- 
sary will help to minimize such activities and alert the American people as 
they were alerted in 1908. 

We commend the distinguished Senatore of the United States for their 
sponsorship of this resolution. 


The CHamman. I believe that covers it. 

Thank you. 

(Statements filed with the committee for the hearing record fol 
low :) 
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NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D, C., February 138, 1956. 
Subject: Senate Joint Resolution 139. 


Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Murray: The National Parks Association wishes to express 
its endorsement of Senate Joint Resolution 139, to commemorate the 50th anni- 
versary of the Conference of Governors for the protection in the public interest 
of the natural resources of the United States. 

The past 50 years has seen encouraging advance of the national-conservation 
program, especially in the development of knowledge of what constitute sound 
practices for the perpetuation of natural resources and their protection for the 
benefit and enjoyment of our people. In many directions, these practices are 
being applied on an everincreasing scale; but in other phases of the program, 
application still lags behind our knowledge. 

Probably the most pressing need now is for much wider public understanding 
of the vital importance and significance of this program not only to the well- 
heing of the people, but also to the actual survival of our way of life. The 
people at large have yet to comprehend that the security of our resources is 
imperative to the security of the Nation. 

The program proposed in this resolution will serve invaluably to develop that 
understanding under the leadership of the most prominent officials of the country. 

Yours sincerely, 
Frep M. PACKARD, 
Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


My name is William E. Welsh. 1 am secretary-manager of the National Recla- 
mation Association. I am submitting this statement on behalf of that association. 

The National Reclamation Association is a private, nonprofit, voluntary organi- 
zation entirely independent of both Federal and State Governments which repre- 
sents the irrigation and water resources interests of the 17 Western States. 
These States comprise approximately 60 percent of the area of the United States. 

The association was organized in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1932, upon the call 
of the then Governor, later Secretary of War, George H. Dern, primarily to save 
reclamation for the Western States. Although the scope and functions have been 
broadened considerably during the past 25 years, the overall objectives as indi- 
cated in the constitution remain fundamentally the same—the development, con- 
trol, conservation, preservation, and utilization of the water resources of the 
reclamation States. 


MEMBERS 


The membership of the association is made up of public-spirited citizens who 
come from every walk of life, including farmers and water users, businessmen, 
professional men, lawyers, bankers, newspapermen, and many others. A large 
majority of the members, however, are officers and directors of irrigation dis- 
tricts and canal companies who are officially authorized to speak for the irrigation 
farmers of the West on matters pertaining to the conservation and development 
of the water resources of the West. 


CONSERVATION—-IMPORTANT TO THE WESTERN IRRIGATION FARMERS 


Therefore, we of the National Reclamation Association are very much in sym- 
pathy with the overall objectives of Senate Joint Resolution 139 because of the 
emphasis that it places upon conservation at this critical time. Not only does the 
future growth, prosperity, and well being of our Nation depend upon the contin- 
ued conservation and wise use of our natural resources, but to the irrigation farm- 
ers of the West, conservation of water is the only means of existence. 

The irrigation farmers of the arid and semiarid West have perhaps a better 
reason to be interested in conservation than any other group of citizens in the 
United States. In that area, man cannot survive upon water as it is delivered to 
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him by nature—largely coming in the form of snow falling on the mountains 
during the winter months. Water must be stored and conserved and made avail 
able for the hot, dry summer months. <A well sustained streamflow runoff is 
essential to the growing of crops in the West. This means that there must be 
an adequate and well-planned program of watershed protection on all of the 
watersheds of the streams throughout the West where irrigation farmers are 
dependent upon that stream to yield a well sustained late season runoff for the 
growing crops. 


CONSERVATION STUDIES BOISE RIVER WATERSHED, IDAHO 


I hope that 1 may be pardoned for referring to my own experiences to illustrate 
this point. For 24 years I have served as watermaster on the Boise River in 
southwestern Idaho. The Boise River is only 115 miles long. It rises among 
the Sawtooth Mountains 10,000 feet in elevation and empties into the Snake River 
at 2,000 feet elevation. In other words, it falls 8,000 feet in a little more than 
100 miles. Under such conditions the danger of erosion is very great. The Boise 
Valley is a highly developed and intensely farmed agricultural area of more than 
300,000 acres, and with considerably more than 100,000 population. The success- 
ful growing of crops in this fertile valley and the well-being of the population 
of the valley depends upon an adequate supply of water during the entire growing 
season. There must be a well-regulated and sustained streamflow runoff. In 
1929, I took the initiative in having a forest and range experimental station 
established on that watershed by the United States Forest Service for the purpose 
of determining the manner and extent to which the timber could be cut and the 
rangelands grazed without doing injury to the watershed itself. My latest in- 
formation was to the effect that this experimental station is still in operation, 

In my opinion, that is conservation at its best. It is based upon commonsense, 
It contemplates the wise and fullest use of all of the resources of this area, 
keeping ever in mind the necessity of maintaining a well protected watershed 
for the benefit of the entire population of the area. At the same time the 
scenic and recreational attractions of the watershed are not only unimpaired but 
enhanced. Tourists and vacationists who visit and enjoy the scenic and recrea- 
tional attractions at Lucky Peak, Arrowrock, and Anderson Ranch dams and 
reservoirs on the Boise River watershed exceed the number who visit and vaca- 
tion in other areas of the watershed. 


ABUSIVE USE OF WATERSHED, EROSION, FLASHY RUNOFF 

The attitude of the western irrigators not only in the Boise Valley but through- 
out the entire West was well illustrated by a statement by the chairman of 
the Boise Valley Waterusers, submitted before a congressional committee quite 
a number of years ago in which he said: ‘“‘Any use or abuse of the watershed of 
the Boise River is of vital importance to every citizen of this valley. We be- 
lieve that every acre of this watershed should be so utilized as to protect and 
preserve to the fullest possible extent this great natural resource—the water—for 
the benefit of all those who are dependent upon it for their subsistence.” 

It is generally recognized throughout the entire West that abusive use of a 
watershed ultimately in erosion and siltation of reservoirs as well quick and 
flashy stream runoff. For these reasons, the members of the National Reclama- 
tion Association, over a long period of years, have been very strong supporters 
of conservation, including particularly watershed protection on the watersheds 
of the West. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND GIFFORD PINCHOT 


The conservation movement as we know it today was given its greatest 
momentum under the leadership of President Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot. The extent to which Theodore Roosevelt, in all of his messages dealing 
with this subject, related reclamation to the entire conservation program indi 
cates his deep feeling as to the importance of reclamation. In fact, it appeared 
to be a major part of his ultimate goal and objective in all of his messages dealing 
with conservation. 

Following are quotes from President Theodore Roosevelt’s messages to Con- 
gress: 
79374—56——_-5 
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From his first annual message, December 3, 1901 

“* * * The forests are natural reservoirs. By restraining the streams in 
flood and replenishing them in drought they make possible the use of waters 
otherwise wasted. They prevent the soil from washing, and so protect the stor- 
age reservoirs from filling up with silt. Forest conservation is therefore an 
essential conditions of water conservation. * * * 

“* * * The forests alone cannot, however, fully regulate and conserve the 
waters of the arid region. Great storage works are necessary to equalize the 
flow of streams and to save the flood waters. * * * 

“* * * The Government should construct and maintain these reservoirs as it 
does other public works. * * * 

“* * * The reclamation of the unsettled arid public lands presents a different 
problem. Here it is not enough to regulate the flow of streams. The object of 
the Government is to dispose of the land to settlers who will build homes upon 
it. To accomplish this object, water must be brought within their reach. * * * 

“* * * There remain, however, vast areas of public land which can be made 
available for homestead settlement, but only by reservoirs and mainline canals 
impracticable for private enterprise. These irrigation works should be built 
by the National Government. The lands reclaimed by them should be reserved 
by the Government for actual settlers, and the cost of construction should so far 
as possible be repaid by the land reclaimed. The distribution of the water, the 
division of the streams among irrigators, should be left to the settlers themselves 
in conformity with State laws and without interference with those laws or with 
vested rights. The policy of the National Government should be to aid irriga- 
tion in the several States and Territories themselves, and as well stimulate 
needed reforms in the State laws and regulations governing irrigation. * * * 

“* * * The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich every 
portion of our country, just as the settlement of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys 
brought prosperity to the Atlantic States. * * *” 


From his second annual message, December 2, 1902 


‘“* * * Few subjects of more importance have been taken up by the Congress 
in recent years than the inauguration of the system of nationally-aided irriga- 
tion for the arid regions of the Far West. * * *” 


From his third annual message, December 7, 1908 


“* * * 'The work of reclamation of the arid lands of the West is progressing 
steadily and satisfactorily. * * * 

“* * * The Nation as a whole is, of course, the gainer by the creation of these 
homes, adding as they do to the wealth and stability of the country, and fur- 
nishing a home market for the products of the East and South. * * *” 


From his fourth annual message, December 6, 1904 


“* * * The Reclamation Act has been found to be remarkably complete and 
effective, and so broad in its provisions that a wide range of undertakings has 
been possible under it. * * *” 


From his fifth annual message, December 5, 1905 

“The creation of small irrigated farms under the Reclamation Act is a power- 
ful offset to the tendency of certain other laws to foster or permit monopoly of 
the lands. * * *” 

From his sixth annual message, December 3, 1906 

“The conservation of our natural resources and their proper use constitute 
the fundamental problem which underlies almost every other problem of our 
national life. We must maintain for our civilization the adequate material 
basis without which that civilization cannot exist. We must show foresight, we 
must look ahead. * * * 

“* * * The Government dams should be used to produce hundreds of thousands 
of horsepower. * * * 

“* * * Trrigation should be far more extensively developed than at present. 
* * * The Federal Government should seriously devote itself to this task, real- 
izing that utilization of waterways and waterpower, forestry, and the reclama- 
tion of lands are all interdependent parts of the same problem. * * *” 

“* * * The work of the Reclamation Service in developing the larger op- 
portunities of the western half of our country for irrigation is more important 
than almost any other movement. The constant purpose of the water resources 
of the public lands for the ultimate greatest good for the greatest number; in 
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other words, to put upon the land permanent homemakers, to use and develop 
it for themselves and for their children and children’s children. * * *” 

I was especially impressed by the marvelous statement presented to this com 
mittee by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot in which she outlined the history and the back 
ground of the conservation movement us it was developed into a national policy 
by her distinguished husband. I was particularly impressed by her statement 
that “Conservation to Gifford Pinchot was never a vague, fuzzy aspiration 
* * * The conservation he preached dealt with protection of the forest in 
terms of wise use and sustained yield. It dealt with the relation of these 


forests to the fertility of the soil, to erosion, and flood prevention * * *.” The 
first of the three great purposes of Mr. Pinchot, she said, was “To wisely use, 
protect, and renew the natural resources of the earth * * *.”’ Then she sum 


marized by saying, “In other words, the greatest good, for the greatest number, 
for the longest time.” 

It is truly refreshing to note that Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot 
never for a moment advanced the theory that conservation meant to set aside 
vast areas where all of the natural resources should be bottled up and denied to 
the public, except as something to look at. These two great conservationists 
adhered to the commonsense theory that these great God-given natural resources 
were created for the benefit of man to enjoy and to use—but to use wisely. 

Six million acres of reclamation projects scattered throughout the entire West 
constitute an enduring testimonial to these two great leaders in conservation 
a half a century ago. The construction of these projects was made possible be- 
cause of the farsightedness and aggressive leadership of Theodore Roosevelt. 
The water supply necessary to keep these projects operating successfully has 
been greatly enhanced by conservation programs on all western watersheds which 
were initiated and promulgated by Gifford Pinchot while he was our first Chief 
Forester. 

These reclamation projects have created prosperous American communities 
with beautiful and well-kept homes which will be there for the enjoyment of 
generations yet unborn and for centuries to come. 

To paraphrase the prophecies of Theodore Roosevelt, “the reclamation and 
settlement of the arid lands” has enriched “every portion of our country.” 
Reclamation has used “the water resources of the public lands for the greatest 
good for the greatest number.” 

The Gifford Pinchot ideal “the greatest good for the greatest number for the 
longest time” is being fulfilled. 

History may well record the enactment of the National Reclamation Act 
signed by President Theodore Roosevelt on June 17, 1902, along with the passage 
of the Homestead Law signed by President Abraham Lincoln on May 20, 1862, 
as two of the greatest legislative enactments for the conservation, development, 
and wise use of our Nation’s natural resources ever adopted by the Federal 
Congress. 

The National Reclamation Association is happy indeed to endorse Senate Joint 
Resolution 139, because we are in sympathy with the overall objectives as they 
are outlined in that resolution. We believe that the establishment of a National 
Conservation Memorial Commission, as provided for in this resolution, will prove 
to be a very helpful stimulant to the cause of conservation. 

Mr. Chairman, we are very grateful indeed for the opportunity to present this 
statement. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 6, D. C., June 6, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: The Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
has before it Senate Joint Resolution 139, to provide for the observance and 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the first conference of State governors 
for the protection in the publie interest of the natural resources of the United 
States. Some people believe that this conference, called by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1907, marks the beginning of the conservation movement in the 
United States. Others would trace this beginning to the founding of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association in 1875. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States believes in the conservation 
of natural resources in the true sense of the word “conservation,” that is, the 
use of natural resources with due regard for present public need, the rights 
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of posterity, and the preservation of natural beauty. True conservation, we 
believe, is the right and duty of every owner or user of natural resources and 
can best be accomplished by private industry. 

The chamber therefore recommends that, if the Congress decides that the 
observance and commemoration of this early conservation conference would 
aid in the promotion of true conservation today, Senate Joint Resolution 139 
should be amended to provide for appointment on the proposed Commission of 
representatives of the industries which are the users of natural resources. 

We recommend that the last sentence of section 1 (b) of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 139 be amended to read: 

“The Chairman shall, with the advice of the Commission, expand its member- 
ship to include 10 representatives of national nonprofit organizations dedicated 
to conservation of various natural resources, 10 representatives of national trade 
associations concerned with the development of natural resources, and 5 citizens 
at large from private life who are owners of natural resources.” 

We request that this letter be made a part of the record of the hearings on 
Senate Joint Resolution 139. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R, MIELs. 


NATIONAL CAMPERS & HIKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, N. J., May 25, 1956. 
Senator JAMEs E. MurRay, 
Chairman, Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR MuRRAY: We would like to endorse the National Conservation 
Memorial Committee to commemorate the 50th anniversary of the conference of 
State governors to consider problems relating to conservation of natural 
resources. 

We trust you will add our name to those others who are so endorsing this 
conference. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY BE. Litrre, Ewecutive Director. 





Resources For FREEDOM 


In his opening statement at these hearings on Senate Resolution 139, Chairman 
Murray referred to the important work, report, and recommendations of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission headed by William 8S. Paley, and to 
availability of 1-hour motion picture dramatizing and visualizing highlights 
and recommendations of the Commission report. The picture, produced by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System as a public service, was entitled “Resources for 
Freedom” and was presented over the Columbia Broadcasting System’s television 
network. 

Because the critical problems discussed and pointed up by the Paley report 
and TV program are directly related to many of the suggested activities and 
operations of the National Conservation Anniversary Commission to be created 
by Senate Joint Resolution 139, a description of the picture and important 
excerpts from the film are herewith printed as part of the record of these 
hearings: 


First TELEVISED REPORT OF A PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION Stupy, ANALYZING NA- 
TION’S RESOURCES FOR FREEDOM. 


Chairman William S. Paley and Entire Materials Policy Group on Full-Hour 
Program With Bernard Baruch, Vannevar Bush, and Others 


The report of a Presidential Commission was brought to television audiences 
for the first time when Resources for Freedom, a special full-hour program based 
on the report of the President’s Materials Policy Commission, was presented over 
the CBS television network, on Sunday, January 10, 1953. 

Resources for Freedom, which is also the title of the commission’s five-volume 
report summarizing its detailed appraisal of the resources of the United States 
and the free world, sets forth, visually, the complex and extensive information 
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concerning our economic past, present and future. The broadcast depicts the 
materials’ supply position of the Uniter States for the future in such vital areas 
as coal, iron, copper, rare minerals, lumber, oil, water, and energy itself. Edward 
R. Murrow narrated the program. 

William S. Paley, Chairman of the President’s Materials Policy Commission 
and chairman of the board of Columbia Broadcasting System, appeared on the 
broadeast with, among others: Bernard Baruch; Vannevar Bush, vDirector of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development during World War II; Ernest 
T. Breech, executive vice president, Ford Motor Co.; Madame Pandit, current 
President of the General Assembly of the United Nations; Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak (Republican), of Idaho; John L. Lewis; Charles 8S. Munson, chairman 
of the board, Manufacturing Chemists Association, and Abel Wolman, professor 
of sanitary engineering, Johns Hopkins University. 

The other members of the President’s Commission, in addition to \ir. Paley, 
who appeared on the broadcast, were Eric Hodgins, member of the board of 
editors of Fortune magazine; Arthur H. Bunker, president, Climax Molybdenum 
Co.: George R. Brown, Texas engineer and industrialist, and Dr. Edward 8. 
Mason, dean of the Graduate School of Public Administration at Harvard Uni 
versity. 

Emphasizing the significance of Resources for Freedom, Mr. Paley points out, 
“Our Commission came up with some sobering facts which translate into some 
sobering problems. If we are watchful and alert, we can meet these facts and 
we can solve these problems * * *. The materials problem is tied to such tremen 
dous issues as lasting prosperity and the hope of peace—for our own und future 
generations. This is why the materials problem is everybody’s problem.” 

In announcing Resources for Freedom, Mr. Mickelson said, “In order to fashion 
an hour television program out of the vast subject matter contained in the re 
port, CBS Television camera crews and reporters—during many months 
traveled more than 22,000 miles in North and Latin America, interviewing poli- 
tical and industrial leaders on the fundamental economic issues with which the 
report is concerned. They ranged from the Williston Basin in North Dakota 
where the cameras were kept operative in the subzero temperature only by use 
of kerosene stoves and blankets—to the province of Oriente in Cuba. It is our 
belief that the American public has a great deal of thinking to do about our 
country’s basic economic policy for the future, and it is our hope that Resources 
for Freedom will help viewers appraise the many factors involved.” 

Producer of Resources for Freedom was Roy Lockwood. Eric Hodgins was 
editorial consultant. Directors were James Cahoon and David Moore. 

(Here is what members of the Commission said in their appearance on the 
program :) 

George R. Brown, Texas engineer and industrialist: member of the Commis- 
sion: For the past 50 years we have had and have used more energy than any 
nation on earth. That is one of the factors that have made us what we are today. 
3ut the demands for our goods and services are climbing so rapidly, that we will 
have to increase the output of our total energy 100 percent in the next 25 years. 
How? The answer could be in the practical application of atomic energy and 
solar energy but it is too early to estimate the contributions from these sources. 
For quite a while we will have to rely on the so-called conventional resources. 

Arthur Bunker, president, Climax Molybedenum Co., members of the Commis 
sion: The iron and steel people have known about taconite ores and their exist- 
ence for some 30 years or more. There’s never been a great incentive to use this 
low-grade material, which contains about 25 percent iron, until technology, within 
the last few years, developed a method for making it available for economic 
and competitive treatment with high-grade iron ores. This has now been accom- 
plished. In the case of many other metals which we need just as badly us iron, 
the situation is not as happy. Many times now we have to rely on leaner and 
leaner ores which cost more to work. I believe that the crux of the whole ma 
terials problem is the question of costs—real costs; that is, the expenditures 
of labor, energy, and capital in producing a given amount of materials or 
goods, On the other hand the Commission does not think there is any reason 
te alarm us, unless we should adopt an unrealistic policy of self-sufficiency, 
requiring us to expend an enormous amount of energy and labor and capital 
to produce goods we can readily obtain at reasonable costs and prices from 
abroad from the free people to whom we wish to sell our own finished goods 
and their markets. The Commission feels that this trade is indispensable to 
the economic health of both countries. We also feel there is no such thing 
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as isolated prosperity; that no one nation for long can be prosperous unless 
the other nations of the free world are also prosperous. 

Eric Hodgins, member of the board of editors of Fortune magazine: member 
of the Commission: For the world’s most highly industrialized Nation, the 
United States has a remarkably small working force of researchers—some 
76,000 scientists and 59,000 engineers. If all our industries were as progres- 
sive as the chemical industry or the oil industry, we'd have considerably more 
men working on research problems. But they aren’t. Our great industrial 
procession in the United States has some stragglers. Our Commission’s study 
of what is ahead from now to 1975 made us feel that the industries depending 
on physics and chemical engineering are pretty far out in front of those that 
depend on metallurgy and the so-called earth sciences. But it is upon these 
latter that we must rely for increasing our supplies of natural resources and for 
making those supplies go further and serve better in use. It isn’t just a question 
cf money; our friends in England and Europe teach us that again and again: 
In the United States we pour out on research nearly $3 billion a year—and 60 
cents out of each dollar is spent by Government—-mostly by the Department of 
Defense. So it is a fair guess that a major part of this research is devoted to 
activities that consume materials—by burning them out or blowing them up— 
without sufficient balancing attention to programs that would keep up the 
supply and lower the cost. Right now we have nowhere a consciously designed 
broad gage program to meet the materials problem on all fronts. The Com- 
mission thinks it’s high time we created such a program, and put it to work. 

Dr. Edward S. Mason, dean of the School of Public Administration, Harvard 
University ; member of the Commission: I would say there is no such thing as 
aun absolute shortage of materials. Within the confines of the free world, there's 
enough to go around, both now and 25 years from now—but the stuff is geo- 
graphically so distributed that on one country can go it on its own _ Inter- 
dependence is not just a fancy idea. It is one of the hard facts of life. Take 
our Own position. For some time now we have not been able to meet our own 
requirements from our own resources. We have been dependent on exports 
from other countries and the chances are we are going to become increasingly 
dependent as our demand increases. That is true even for such a basic resource 
as energy. 

William S. Paley, Chairman of the President’s Materials Policy Comiission ; 
chairman of the board, Columbia Broadcasting System: Our commission came 
up with some sobering facts which translate into some sobering problems. If 
we are watchful and alert, we can meet these facts and we can solve these prob- 
lems. The only cause for alarm would be if we closed our eyes to the threat 
of creeping scarcities and higher costs and pretended that the materials problem 
would somehow blow over. It won't. Short of a miracle, we must regard it 
as permanent, liké the need for defense. 

Now the Government plays an important role on the resources front. It con- 
trols much of the land on which materials can be found and grown. It is the 
largest purchaser and user of materials. And through the regulation of such 
matters as tariffs and taxes, it exercises a significant influence on the supply and 
costs of materials. 

A good many of our recommendations, therefor, call for legislative or adminis- 
trative action by Government. 

It is our belief, however, that the main burden of protecting our capacity to 
keep on growing falls on the workings of our free-enterprise system. We of 
the Commission have faith in that system. We also have faith in the long- 
term future of freedom, both here and abroad. 

But this faith must be accompanied by foresight and action. At home we 
must strengthen our own resources position by ceasing to take our riches for 
granted and by looking ahead and applying our initiative and our inventiveness 
in anticipation of our great resource needs. 

Abroad we must make new and better arrangements for trade between our- 
selves and our friends and allies. 

The materials problem is tied to such termendous issues as lasting prosperity 
and the hope of peace—for our own and future generations. This is why the 
materials problem is everybody’s problem. I hope you will make it yours. 


CONSERVATION BROADCASTS 


At the request of Senator Bible, of Nevada, the committee requested Mr. 
James Cagney to submit for the record as part of these hearings and as supple- 
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mental to his testimony script of his radio program entitled “Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

This was a nationwide series of 18 broadcasts which were produced to promote 
conservation of our natural resources. They were presented and narrated by 
Mr. Cagney and sponsored by the Conservation Foundation and the National 
Broadcasting Co. as a public service. 

Mr. Cagney selected the following two scripts as typical of the whole series 
of programs: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 


By Wade Arnold—a radio series presented by the National Broadcasting Co. 
and the Conservation Foundation 


EPISODE 1 


Jim (tape). All right, now—you 6 boys, if you want, you go ahead and pull 
into this tent and the other 6 boys go ahead into the other tent. 

Voice 1. You stay over there. I want to sleep over here. 

Voice 2. No, I’m sleeping over here. 

VorcE 1. That’ too bad. 

RONNIE. I think I asked you fellows to knock it off one time. 

Vorce 1. I’ll knock him off, boy! I'll beat his brains in! 

CAGNEY. (chuckles). Sounds like a part I might play, doesn’t it? This is 
James Cagney. Well, those young men weren't playing parts. They’re real— 
and we'll meet them again in a minute. But first, ladies and gentlemen—a man 
full of years and wisdom, Mr. Bernard Baruch. 

BARUCH (tape). Since our real wealth is drawn from the earth, in always 
limited quantities, as minerals, food, water, wood, and wildlife, destruction of 
the earth’s surface and waste of its products have a cogent meaning that touches 
the life, today.and tomorrow, of every human being. 

(Music. Theme in quickly and under.) 

ANNOUNCER. Today and Tomorrow, presented by the National Broadcasting Co. 
and the Conservation Foundation. 

(Music: Up briefly and out.) 

And here again is your narrator, Mr. James Cagney. 

CAGNEY. Thank you. As Mr. Baruch just said, our real wealth is the land. 
Our inheritance, our habitat, the setting which sustains us. The waters, the 
soil, the forests—these three make the land. Today, our story concerns all 
three, and some children, and they’re real too. 

(Establish buzz of children and under. ) 

CHILD (tape). Tenth Street and Avenue D. 

CHILD 2. 164th Street and Trinity Avenue. 

CHILD 3. 187 Third Avenue. 

CuIL_p 4. Bainbridge Street between Chauncey and Decatur. 

CuiL_p 5. Amsterdam and Broadway. 

CniLp 6. Three Virginia Place in Brooklyn. 

(Sound of children up and out.) 

CAGNEY. Yes, those are the voices of children, telling you where they live. But 
you'd have guessed it, anyway—for theirs are the unmistakable accents of city 
streets. New York City streets. Harlem and Hell’s Kitchen. The Lower East 
Side, and slums that follow the course of the old Third Avenue “Il.” But when 
you met these youngsters 1 recent August afternoon, they were 75 miles as the 
crow flies, and a distance beyond calculation in atmosphere and mood, from 
those home addresses they were just telling you. When they first arrive at this 
place, this is the kind of thing they say: 

CHILD (tape). Can I write a letter home to America? 

Voice. But this is America. 

CniLp. No, but America’s back in Brooklyn. 

CAGNEY. And another—— 

CHILD 2 (tape). Gee, it took me longer to come here than it did to come from 
Puerto Rico. 

CAGNBY. They were at a camp—and those were their actual voices, just as 
we recorded them—on a thousand acres of meadow and slope and woodland in 
Dutchess County, up the Hudson River from New York. This is a new camp 
one of the newest to be built and run by the Fresh Air Fund, which for 75 sum- 
mers now, has been giving thousands of city kids precious taste of Countryside. 
These youngsters, and the land on which their new camp is located, have some- 
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thing in common. Neither the kids nor the land has had the best break in the 
world, and both need attention and loving care. We’ll be rejoining the kids in 
a moment. But first, to find out about the land, let’s sit on the floor, on the 
poreh of one of the cabins, and listen to a man who knows, a man who is a 
native of these hills, and loves them, and now runs what they call the maintenance 
end of this new camping reservation. His name is Sam Collins. 

CoLLiIns (tape). Apparently this land was put under cultivation as far back 
as 1700. The stone fence you see here by the building was originally the boun- 
dary line between an apple orchard and a pasture. The site of the lake itself 
was originally meadowland and pastureland. 

CaGney. Sam Collins stood and raised his hand in a gesture that embraced 
a thousand acres. 

CoLtutns (tape). On this tract of land at one time there were 7 farms—dairy- 
ing, butter, cheese, etc., fruit such as grapes and apples. It seemed like a nice 
way of life, because most people left a small fortune to their children, heirs, as 
they sold their produce in the industrial town of Beacon. 

CAGNEY. Then, in a few words, this man gave you 100 years of history—a 
bleak recital which has become, in America, an all-too-frequent record of what 
we've done to our heritage, the soil. 

CoLLins (tape). Over a period of years, these farms ceased to pay, the farmers 
gradually moved away, the land was deserted and started going back to the 
Indians. At this time there was quite an amount of large timber which drew 
the interest of sawyers and sawmill operators, and they came in and timbered 
off the country, leaving it in very bad shape, which meant that roads became 
overgrown, streams became clogged and started to spread over meadowland 
and turn it into swamp, which laid the groundwork for a forest fire which we 
had about 22 years ago, starting about 2 miles west of here and wiping out this 
entire area, including most of the buildings that had been left standing on the 
land. It was just totally unusable. It wasn’t any good to anyone. You can 
see that land that looked so worthless was a real challenge to people interested 
in conservation. 

Caaney. So it was a real challenge to the directors of the Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund, when a distinguished New York surgeon and philanthropist, 
Dr. William Sharpe, gave them this wilderness 5 years ago, and told them it was 
theirs to use as refuge and escape for tenement-trapped kids, kids caught in the 
asphalt jungles, kids whose only playgrounds are the littered lots of Canarsie 
and Hell’s Kitchen. I know something about such kids—I was a New York 
boy myself, not underprivileged, maybe, but not exactly overprivileged, either, 
and I know what they’re up against. 

Well, with a thousand acres of Dutchess county to salvage and redeem, the 
men and women who run the Fresh Air Fund came up with a plan. You went 
to see the director, Frederick H. Lewis, and he told you about it. 

Lewis (tape). One of the first moves that we made was to establish a working 
relationship with the Dutchess County Soil Conservation District, and their soil 
conservationist with the cooperation of the district office of the United States 
Soil Conservation Service, worked out a plan for this thousand acres, a plan 
which shows the areas which should be developed in contour strips, to be devoted 
to contour orchards, to be used for hay production and pasture, trees and shrubs, 
a wildlife sanctuary and lake area, as well as the area for the development of 
camp sites. 

CaGNeEyY. In other words, they want to save this land—and in the process, to 
save another resource, too. A human one. 

Lewis (tape). The children the funds sends to camp are truly city bound 
children. They feel little sense of responsibility in connection with problems 
such as soil or water supply or sources of food. They have very little knowledge 
of the natural world, very little appreciation of the dependence of the city dweller 
on the fields and rivers and forests. 

Caeney. And that’s why Frederick H. Lewis explained their philosophy like 
this: 

Lewis (tape). The need for the understanding and practice of conservation is 
so great in the United States that the conservation movement needs all the 
partners it can get. 

On the shore of this lake, conservation projects are highly important. Par- 
ticularly are they important in a camp for older boys and older girls, for often 
times the camps for these older teen-agers are dealing wtih highly volatile gang 
relationships. 
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CaGNeY. What kind of relationships? Volatile? Explosive? Let’s eaves 
drop. 

RonNIE (tape). You fellows, straggling back there, Come on, get up the hill. 

Voice 2. Always pushing us, always, eh? Hey, you, there! Yeah, you 
colored boy! 


Voice 3. All right, I’m colored. So what? 
Vorce 2. Well, I don’t like it. I might just do something about it. 
Voice 3. I doubt it. 


Voice 2. What do you mean? 

Voice 3. It takes a bigger man than you. 

Jim. Break it off. 

CaeneEY. In that little social exchange, just as we recorded it, were the real 
voices of boys who this summer spent 2 weeks on our thousand acres. When 
they first reach this place, fresh from the tensions of city streets, they’re some- 
times hostile to each other, and sullen, resentful of their leaders. 

Jim (tape). Let’s get up the hill. We have a lot of work to do up there getting 
the camp. 

Vorce 1. Work? Who wants to work? I came up here for a vacation. 

Voice 2. I want to sleep. 

Voice 3. Yeah, let’s go swimming. 

Jim. All right, now—you 6 boys, if you want, you go ahead and pull into this 
tent and the other 6 boys go ahead into the other tent. 

Ronnie. Will you come here with this group, please? We'll go together. 
All right, boys, take a bed, and relax. 

Voice 1. You stay over there. I want to sleep over here. 

Voice. 2. No, I’m sleeping over here. 

Voice 1. That’s too bad. 

Jim. All right, break it up, break it up. 

Ronnie. I think I asked you fellows to knock it off one time. 

Voice 1. I’ll knock him off, boy. I'll beat his brains in. 

Voice 2. It'll take a bigger man than you to beat my brains in. 

CaGNeEyY. One night, during their first hours at camp, a couple of the boys 
intercepted Ken Williams, the camp director, in the dark. They’d decided he 
wasn't so tough, they told him—and what was he going to do about it? As 
Williams recalled the incident for us 

WILLIAMS (tape). Well, I hadn’t bothered to tell the kids that for a time 
I had been a judo instructor in the paratroops, so I reached out my hand, and 
I said, “Well, perhaps we ought to shake hands to start with.” 

Cagney. As for what happened during the next few seconds, here’s Williams 
again, with a classic of understatement. 

WILLIAMS (tape). Both of them looked slightly surprised, and I got up and 
I said, ‘Well, shall we start all over again?’ And the first one said, “No, that’s 
enough, that’s enough.” It turned out that these two boys were rather high 
among boy gangs—one was president of one of the largest of New York’s gangs 
and the other was secretary of war. 

CaGnzgY. That juda demonstration, incidentally, was the beginning of a 
warm friendship—but ordinarily Williams and his councillors use considerably 
less strenuous ways to break the ice. 

Jim (tape). Now, fellows, we’ve got about 45 minutes before we go down and 
eat. Let’s see, you're Bill, aren’t you? 

Brit. Yes, that’s me. 

JiM. Where you from, Bill? 

BiLL. Brooklyn. 

Jim. Where are you from, Joe? 

Joe. Bronx. 

Jim. You're Bobby, aren't you? 

30npie. That’s right. 

Jim. Your name? 

Jor. Joe. 

Jim. All right, fellows. 

Jor. Don’t you want to know wiere I’m from? 

Jim. Where you from, Joe? 

Jor. Manhattan. 

Jim. Good boy. O. K. 

SILL. What do you mean “good boy’? What’s wrong with Brooklyn? 
Ronnikz. Nothing. Break it up, Bill. Break it up. 
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Jim. Bill, why did you come to camp? 

Bit. I felt like it. 

Jim. Why did you feel like it? 

Bri. Out of the city. Vacation. 

Jim. That’s a good reason. Bobbie, why did you come out? 

Bossre. Oh, they have all gang fights and everything in the city. I don’t want 
to stay there and get sliced up. 

Jim. Joe, why did you come? 

Jor. They made me come. 

Jim. Who made you? 

Jor. My folks. 

Jim. Why? 

Jor. I don’t know. I guess they want to get rid of me. Don’t all parents 
want to get rid of guys? 

Jim. No, not particularly. 

Ronnik. Not necessarily, Joe. 

Jor. Well, that’s why I came up, anyway. I don’t like this place, either. 

Jim. Well, give it a chance, will you? 

CAGNEY. So, there you have it—a conservation problem, challenging, and 
double barreled. Land and children. Land run to wilderness, because of man’s 
abuse. Children lost in a wilderness of their own, because of man’s neglect. 
What do they do about it, these folks of the Fresh Air Fund? What do they 
do about the land and the kids? 

First, there’s the matter of their relationship to one another. They need 
a sense of belonging, of comradeship. As the girls at Camp Bliss gather for 
their first campfire, their director, Ruth Boehm, tells a story and draws a moral. 
It seems that once upon a time there lived in these hills an Indian brave, 
and one day— 

BorumM (tape). One day when he was paddling down the length of the lake 
he saw a beautiful maiden, someone he had never seen before. She had long 
golden braids over her shoulders and he was used to seeing girls with black 
hair, and this girl had different kind of clothes on. He was really quite amazed, 
so he beached his canoe and he went up and made signs in Indian language 
because he didn’t know any other, and he spoke to this girl. She was afraid 
of him. She turned around and ran through the woods as fast as she could. 

Caeney. But next day, when the Indian brave, wanting to be friends, again 
approached the Dutch maiden with the golden hair— 

BoruMm (tape). She responded this time, because she decided after thinking 
about it most of the night that he was really a very friendly kind of person, 
and as people do who don’t speak one another’s language—some of you don’t 
speak the language that we speak in this country but you're getting along very 
well with your friends and your tentmates—these two people, the Indian brave 
and this beautiful Dutch maiden got along famously and they walked through 
the woods and they went fishing daily and they had a wonderful time together. 

CaGNnEY. You asked Misss Boehm to tell you what they’re really trying to 
accomplish here— 

RoruM (tape). We hope that each girl takes home with her an idea of a 
better way of living, that she has learned personal cleanliness as well as house- 
hold cleanliness; that she has learned new ways of cooking and that she has 
made many new friends that she will keep during the year. 

CaGneEy. To help plant in young minds the seeds of this idea, Miss Boehm 
elaborates on her story about the Dutch girl and the Indian boy. 

RoruM (tape). The Indian brave was a craftsman. He made beautiful Indian 
jewelry, and he was very proud of his craftsmanship, and you're going to learn 
to do many things in the woods and you'll have many skills when you go home 
that you didn’t have when you came. 

CaGney. In talking for the first time to all the boys at their own camp, Director 
Ken Williams comes quickly to the point of what this experience is all about. 

WILLIAMS (tape). Fellows, we’re glad to welcome you to Camp Pioneer this 
afternoon. We want to bring you in your 2 weeks’ period here 2 types of con- 
servation—one, a natural conservation where you become familiar with the 
woods, you learn not to fear them, you learn to enjoy them: and the type of 
conservation which we choose to call human conservation. Look around you and 
I think you can see what I mean. You're different types of fellows, some Negro, 
some white, Puerto Rican, your religions are different, all of you come from dif- 
ferent walks of life—and we're vitally interested that you become more aware 
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of the other fellow, learning to accept him for what he is rather than for things 
about him that actually are not fair and not true. 

CAGNEY. So there’s adjustment to one another; but also, for these city kids 
at the Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund Camp, there’s the problem of adjusting 
to an utterly new and bewildering world * * * a world that’s green, and wide, 
and open, not dull with the greys of brick and concrete, or circumscribed by the 
grimy walls of tenements. One little girl, as she got off the bus and looked at 
the camp for the first time, saw something which caused here to freeze in mingled 
fear and fascination. 

CuHILp (tape). Well, what is it? 

LAURIE. It’s a deer. It’s a young fawn, at least. 

CHILD. Does she live here? 

LAURIE. She gets fed here, and she enjoys being petted by the campers, and so 
she’s a kind of a spoiled pet for all the kids. She was a sort of ginger taffy color, 
and so we named her Ginger. 

CuILp. Does she know her name? 

LAURIE. Oh, sure she does. When the campers call her she turns around and 
looks and then decides by the look of the camper whether she'll come or not 

CAGNEY. Laurie Bright, one of the counselors who takes the children on 
nature hikes, had heard that kind of thing before, so he knows what to do. 

LAURIE (tape). The most important thing is to get the kids to overcome their 
first initial hostility to something strange, something they never had any ex- 
perience with before. The easiest way to get them interested is by getting them 
interested in the life around them, the actual living things, such as frogs and 
turtles, 

LIVING IN THE WOODS 


CAGNEY. Meanwhile, over at Camp Pioneer, the counselors are breaking the 
ice with the boys, finding out what their interests are 

RONNIE (tape). What about fishing, Joe? Do you like fishing? 

Jor. Oh, yes: I like fishing, sure. Back in the city the only time you go fishing 
is Coney Island. It’s not much fun, but here—a real lake! 

Ronnie. Let me tell you a little story about this lake. It’s not a natural lake, 
it’s a2 manmade lake. 

Jok. What you mean, manmade? 

Ronnik. Well, at one time, that was all woods down through there 

Joe. You're kidding. No fooling. 

Ronnie. And they took bulldozers and one thing and another and got in there 
and cleaned it out, built the dam. Now they have a lake and it’s stocked full of 
some of the biggest trout I think I’ve ever seen. 

Votce 1. Trout? 

RONNIE. Yes; it’s a fish. 

CAGNEY. Before long, they’re out exploring the hills and streams, with Sam 
Collins, Laurie Bright, or Ken Williams as companion and guide. They come 
to a pond. “Look,” one child asks: “Look, all those logs and brush. Who put 
that there?” 

WILLIAMS (tape). We didn’t have anything to do with it. Two little beavers 
did 

CoLiins. A pair of beavers, Napoleon and Josephine 

WILLIAMS. Using their own resources to block up the water which is coming 
from this deep spring which you see over to your left. 

CAGNEY. But it’s a dam. They've made a pond. You mean animals—beav- 
ers—can build a dam? 

COLLINS (tape). Oh, yes: here’s a perfect example of it. It’s a dam about 55 
feet long and 5 feet high built since the 5th of May. They’ve also stored up 
about 2 acres of water. 

CaGNry. There must be a whole family of them. 

CoLuins (tape). That’s right, Napoleon, Josephine, and her nine babies. 
CAGNEY. From wildlife—the beavers and the deer, the fish and the birds 
they go onto the forest, and Laurie Bright asks them to study the trees with a 

critical eye. 

LAuRIE (tape) (describing trees). Look around you. Look at them. What 
strikes you the most about them, Tommy ? 

Tommy. They don’t have any branches on the bottom, like; they all go up to 
the top. 

Laurie. That’s good. Do you all notice that? These are trees that grow 
close together in a forest and they all look for light and so they don’t grow 
branches out near the bottom because they all grow straight up toward the sky. 
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CaGniry. And the older boys, of course, are off on a similar expedition of their 
owl 

Voice (tape). It takes long for a tree to grow? 

Jim. Well, it depends. Some of them grow in 7 years, some 15 to 20. 

Voice. Say, will I be allowed to use the ax? 

Jim. Yes; we'll teach you. Only when you learn the proper use of it. 

Vorce. Can we carry knives? 

Vorce 2. I gota knife. I wonder if I can keep it. 

Jim. If you learn how to respect and handle it as it should be handled, yes, you 
may, Joe. 

Vorcr 2. Yes; well they took it away from me in one camp I went to. 

Cagney. While learning how to handle a knife and an ax with due respect for 
their proper function, these boys and girls also learn how man should handle 
and respect the physical setting of life itself—not only the woods, but also the 
water, and the soil—and how each of them depends upon the other two, as, 
indeed, our own survival depends on all three. 

LAURIE (tape). Now—if water rushes downhill, what’s it going to do? 

CuHILp, It’s going to destroy all the farms. 

LAURIE. There were seven farms here on this property and one of the reasons 
they had to be abandoned is because of topsoil erosion. The water would come 
down from the mountain—the ridge right up in back of you—and the water over 
toward Pioneer would come down that way, and since there was nothing to 
stop it, it would come right down through this valley and take all that dirt out 
and pile it down in the flatlands below. 

The trees, of course, help to hold the soil. You see, if the tree isn’t there, and 
it’s just loose dirt and gravel, why, the water can take it right away—but with 
your trees and with your lake you can hold the soil back and keep it here in 
place, and sooner or later we're going to get some real big trees around here 
again. 

CacnEy. And restoring the forest is only part of the plan at Sharpe Reserva- 
tion. For, as Laurie Bright tells the campers—— 

LAURIE (tape). Part of our future planning is to put in here a kind of a model 
farm. We figure if we can get a good deal of topsoil and control the water 
erosion and replant we can some day get a farm in here. 

Caaney. As the days go by, as these city-bred youngsters absorb the feel and 
flavor of the country, a subtle medicine begins to work. Resistance gives way 
to curiosity. Indifference disappears before an impulse to take part. They 
listen closely to the councilors * * *. 

Ronnie (tape). This fish, the trout, is strictly a fast moving, fresh-water 
fish, and the lake, you know, is stillwater, so we have to build what we call 
fish runs. 

Bos. What’s that? Fish runs? 

Ronnie. Fish runs. We have to build dams, water basins, so the fish can 
come up to spawn. 

Bor. Do they jump those things? 

Ronnie. Oh, huh. You see, a trout is a—— 

Bos. Wait a minute. What’s a spawn? What do you mean, spawn? 

Ronnie. Spawn, it’s the same thing as birth—birth of fish. 

Jim. It’s a natural process of life, Bob, and unless we can make opportunities 
for trout to come upstream and to spawn and lay eggs so that new trout can 
be born and go down into the lake and live their cycle and come back up, the 
fish are going to cease to exist, eventually. 

Bos. Every season? 

Jim, Every year they come up. 

Jor. You don’t want the fish to die, do you? 

Jim. No; we don’t, Joe. 

Ronniz. That’s the purpose of building these trout ponds. see? 

Jor. How many you need; lot’s of them? 

Jim. Why; are you fellows interested? 

Jor. Well, what can we do, I mean? 

Caenrey. What can they do? They’ll get something to do—Ken Williams or 
Sam Collins will see to that. Meanwhile, remember that little fawn, the one 
that at first sight was so mystifying? The same girls who at first recoiled from 
Ginger as a stranger from another world are concerned now about how and 
where she’ll spend the winter. 

Laurie (tape). Are you worried about what’s going to happen to her? 
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Cup. I hope she goes some someplace where it’s nice and warm. I don’t 

vant her to catch a cold or something. 

Laurgi£. She won’t catch cold. That is just her summer coat. She'll grow a 
heavier coat for winter. 

CHILD. Next year wiil she be here? 

LAURIE. Well, that’s a hard thing to say. Nobody will be hunting here during 
the winter and she’ll be all right. But she’s going to have to learn to feed for 
herself. You see, her spots are protective coloration when she’s young, because 
if she’s discovered, deer have a habit of standing right still and the spots look 
as if it’s sunlight falling on the ground and so they’re protectively colored. 

Girt. When I first got off the bus and when I seen her she was standing still 
and I thought she was a model or something. Then when she started to walk 
and she was real, I thought how wonderful because this is the first time I 
had seen a reindeer. 

LAURIE. Here—you hold her. Let’s see if she’ll lick your finger. See, she’s 
not the least bit frightened. 

CaGney. Off in another corner of the reservation, along the stream, below 
the new dam that makes the lake, a crew of boys from Camp Pioneer are building 
that fish run for the trout. It’s a chance for one of the councilors to do some 
more explaining. 

Jim (tape). Now, in the work that I spoke to you about, in the way the fish 
come and go through their life cycle and take their part in conservation * * *. 

Voice 1. One minute, there, Jim. What do you mean by conservation? I 
heard that a lot of times, but doesn’t it mean to save something or help some- 
thing or something like that? 

Jim. You’re on the right track—keep going. What do you think it is? Save 
what? 

Vorce 1. Well, save the land, save the animals, save the woods. 

Jrm. You're correct. That’s it, entirely. The woods, the land that’s taken 
away by erosion. What do you call that? It’s our country’s what? 

s1LL. Well, all that stuff you just mentioned is natural. It’s always been 
there. 

Jim. Natural what? 

Birt. Well—resources—— 

Jim. Right. Conservation more or less wrapped up in just a few words would 
be saving What? Saving the—— 

Buu. Saving the natural resources. 

(Music: Sneak for background and carry under.) 

CaGNEY. Yes, to these kids from tenement homes and courses in remedial 
English in P. S. 135, the big words don’t come easily—but they get the idea. 
And along with their new awareness of resources in nature, they're also dis- 
covering some resources in themselves. Ken Williams, their director, sums 
it up. 

WILLIAMS (tape). We have seen results through patterns of living being 
changed by the experience that these boys have had in learning to live together, 
and being able to come in contact with nature, to feel it deep down in their 
heart, of having met their own God, having communed with Him out under 
the vastness of this large reservation that we have here. 

(Music: Up and out.) 

CaGNEY. When you talked with Bud Lewis, director of the Fresh Air Fund 
Camps, you'll recall he spoke in statesmanlike terms about a sense of responsi- 
bility—for the children, first, but also for the land. 

LewIs (tape). The fund owns rather considerable areas of land and there- 
fore we too should be interested in such things as water tables, wildlife, and 
forest planting. 

CAGNEY. Well, what comes next is a small commentary on the dividends that 
come from the farsighted attitude Mr. Lewis just expressed. In August of 
1955, the rains came. On Thursday night the 11th, people in the valleys of 
the Northeast, in Connecticut and West Virginia, in Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and New York, went to bed aware of a heavy downpour. 

By morning, flash floods had made a waterlogged shambles of Main Streets and 
quiet homes in half a dozen States, causing a billion dollars worth of damage 
and snuffing out scores of lives. A day or so later, Harold 8S. Wright, of Pawl- 
ing, N. Y., president of the Association of Conservation Districts in New York 
State, went out inspecting. Naturally, his first visits were to towns and farms 
reporting heavy damage from the floods. But then * * *, 
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WricHTt (tape). On the way back, I began to think about this 30-acre struc- 
ture, and wondering what effect it would have on the flood control and damage 
below it. 

CAGNEY. He was thinking about the dam they’d built at Sharpe Reservation, 
the lake created by these campers who felt that water tables and forest planting 
were their logical concern. Mr. Wright drove to the camp, and there we listened 
while he talked over the results with John Nigro, of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service. 

WRIGHT (tape). What do you think about it, John? 

Nicro. Well, I know this much, Harold, that it held back an awful lot of water. 
As you probably know this dam was designed to hold back approximately 15 
million gallons of water at flood stage or 2 acre-feet over approximately 23 
acres. That’s a lot of water. 

Wricur. John, what would you have to say with regard to the effect on the 
property owners and the welfare of the people downstream below the dam, be- 
cause of this flood-control feature? 

NicRo. I would say that this dam here at the Sharpe Reservation saved many 
a home in the valley below. 

WriGHT. Stephen Blodgett with his bean project down there I’m sure would 
be very grateful for the flood control that was accomplished upstream by this. 

Niero. If we had had one of these dams at Pawling we wouldn’t have lost so 
many homes and so much property in that area. 

WricHtT. In other words, John, you actually could term this a practical dem- 
onstration of a flood-control program. 

Niero. No question about that, no question about that. 

CaGNEY. If there was no question in the mind of John Nigro, the expert, that 
this dam was sturdy and well-placed, there was even less doubt in the mind of 
the housewife who lives in the valley just below. You went to see her, and 
she told you what might have happened. 

Mrs. B. (tape). I’m a neighbor to the camp down in the valley and our house 
being next to a stream was somewhat damaged by the flood. We got some mud 
on our living-room floor and the water flowed around the house but we are very 
grateful that the dam was there because if it hadn’t been there and held back 
some of the water our house might not have been there either the next morning. 
So we're very grateful for the fact that this dam was built. 

(Music: Sneak and carry under for background.) 

CAGNEY. Well, they build a strong dam to make the lake on these acres. And, 
as we said at the beginning, they also build character. But 2 weeks pass quickly, 
full as they are, and the campers realize it’s time to go home. Back it must be 
to the streets of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx. As they pack to leave, 
in a spirit vastly different from that in which most of them arrived, the coun- 
selors make small talk with them about some souvenirs. 

CoUNSELOoR (tape). What are you going to take home with you? 

CHILp. A mother frog. 

CouNseLor. What’s your mother going to say? 

CHILD. She’s not going to say nothing but “throw him out.” 

CouUNSELOR. Someone told me about some leaves 

Cup 2. Well, I was planning on taking home different types of leaves to use 
in my science class in September. 

CouUNSELOoR. What are you going to take home? 

CuHILp 3. I made my sister a bow and arrow set. She’s always playing cowboys 
and Indians and all like that with the other kids so I made a set like that. 

CHILp 4. I’m going to take home a salamander. 

CHILD 5. I'm going to take a basket home which I filled with acorns and differ- 
ent shaped colored rocks. I’m going to give them to my brother for a present. 

CouNSELOR. Why do you have your pockets filled with grass and leaves? 

CHILD 6. I’m taking them home to my mother. 

CouNSELOR. Why are you doing that? 

Cuirp 6. Because she hasn’t see nothing this green since she was a little girl. 

CacNney. And over at Camp Pioneer, our microphones eavesdropped on some 
of the older boys, as they, too, got ready to wrap up this 2 weeks and catch the 
bus for town. 

(Music: Sneak music background. ) 

Voice 4. (tape). Well, we got to go back to the city again. 

Vorce 1. Oh, the city. Big deal.. Who wants to go back? 

Voice. It’s different in the city. You don’t live like this. 
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Volce 2. It’s so different up here. 

Vorce 3. I kind of hate to leave. 

Voice. Is there any way of staying, or anything? 

VoIce 2. How old do you have to be to be a counselor? 

Jim. Well, we try around age 19, Bobbie. 

Votce 2. So old? P 

Voice 3. It might not be bad, counselor here in the woods and you learn a lot 
of things about not only the woods but also about people. 

Votce. When I came up here there was a lot of guys I didn’t like. I didn’t 
know ’em but I didn’t like ‘em. 

Voice 3. Well, look—TI tell you, Bill, you know, I was pretty much of a louse 
when I first came up as far as you—but you’re not a bad guy, you know. In 
fact, you’re a pretty regular guy. 

Votce. You know, I think I learned a lot about you, too, my friend. 

Voice 3. I feel that way, too, Bill. 

Vorce. I don’t know, this 2 weeks has started me thinking about a lot of 
things. 

Jim. We certainly would like to have you back. 

RoNNIeE. We want you back next year. 

Votce. I’d like to stay together next year when we come up. 

Ronnie. We'll talk to Mr. Ken about that. We’ll try. 

Voice. I want to make sure when I come back to see how those trout are 
doing, too. 

(Music : Up to semi curtain and under.) 

CAGNEY. And a few weeks later, in the hall bedroom of a railroad flat in 
Brooklyn, or maybe in his cubbyhole on the fifth floor of a walkup tenement in 
Harlem, a boy sits down to write a letter. 

BossiE (tape). To Ken Williams, Pioneer, Fishkill, N. Y. Dear Ken, I am 
writing this to thank the staff and the fresh air fund for the best 2 weeks I 
ever had in my life. It was really swell to be able to live with the fellows of 
all colors and religions, and find out they were just as human as I am. I never 
knew that the conservation we learned about could be so interesting. I’m even 
finding I can get along with geography, believe it or not, because I want to 
know more about this great country of mine. Gee, but I'll never forget the day 
we pulled it on the bus. I’ve dropped out of the old gang because I can’t see any 
sense in that kind of life now, and find I have more fun palling around with a 
couple of friends. Thanks again for a real vacation. I’m looking forward to 
seeing what the fingerlings born in our trout ponds will look like. Sincerely, 
your friend, Bob. 

(Music: Swell to curtain. ) 

Caaney. Rocks and rills, woods, and templed hills. If there is, indeed, the 
sound we must prolong, as our anthem America suggests, the burden will be borne 
by the youngsters we’ve met today and others like them. Children and the soil— 
both are precious, both are indispensable, and their destinies are linked in telling 
and fundamental fashion in what goes on at the Fresh Air Fund Camp at 
Fishkill, N. Y. 

(Music: Sneak theme under.) 

CaaNney. In the weeks to come, on this new series, Today and Tomorrow, we'll 
hear other stories about the land that sustains us—the water, the soil, the 
forests—and just as was the case today, we’ll hear these stories in the voices of the 
people—your neighbors and mine. It will be my pleasure to be your narrator 
and guide. Until next week, then, this is James Cagney. 

(Music: Up to curtain and out.) 

ANNOUNCER. Today and Tomorrow, with James Cagney, is presented by NBC 
and the Conservation Foundation. The program was written and produced by 
Wade Arnold, of the Center for Public Service Materials. This is NBC, the 
National Broadcasting Co. 


Topay AND TOMORROW 


THE KALAMAZOO STORY 


Voice No. 1: ApAMs (28). Every natural stream has got to have a certain pro- 
portion of that dissolved oxygen in the water to maintain a good stream. You 
take that out by waste lead, and everything is gone. The only thing you’ve left 
is the ability to float a boat and that isn’t very pleasant sometimes. 
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Voice No. 2: HorrMan (29). You can’t even float a boat on it anymore. I 
left my boat in the river and it ate the bottom out of it. 

CAGNEY. Hello. This is James Cagney with another conservation problem— 
water. The pollution of water, or what do you want—factories or fish? But 
first, I'd like you to listen to the voice of a gentleman who lives in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Taytor. In the days when paper mills on the Kalamazoo River were few in 
number and small in size, people looked with gratitude on the job opportunities 
which were afforded by these mills, and the pollution load on the river was so 
small that it constituted no public problem. 

But gradually there came to be more and more paper mills and as the country 
grew in prosperity these mills grew in size. Whereas there had been no problem 
with a little pollution of the Kalamazoo River, the problem finally came to be one 
which could not be ignored. 

CaGcney. That was Dr. Harold Taylor, director of the Upjohn Institute in 
Kalamazoo. He was pinpointing one aspect of an overall problem about which 
another friend of ours, Bernard Baruch, was talking when he told us: 

Barvucn. Since our real wealth is drawn from the earth, in always limited quan- 
tities, as minerals, food, water, wood, and wildlife, destruction of the earth’s 
surface and waste of its products have a cogent meaning that touches the life, 
today and tomorrow of every human being. 

(Music: Theme in quickly and under.) 

ANNOUNCER. Today and Tomorrow—presented by the National Broadcasting 
Co. and the Conservation Foundation. 

(Music: Up briefly and out.) 

ANNOUNCER. And here again is your narrator—Mr. James Cagney. 

CaGNEY. This is a story about water—and the way that people use it. It takes 
24,000 gallons of water to make a ton of steel, 240,000 gallons to dress a thousand 
hogs, 470,000 gallons to make a thousand barrels of beer, and—pertinent to this 
true story about Kalamazoo—35,000 gallons to make an average ton of paper. 
For here’s what happened, in the case of the paper mills that dot the banks of 
Michigan’s Kalamazoo: 

ApAMS (2). According to our records, there were some 1,200 tons of paper 
produced there in 1980. And in these 1950 surveys, we’re looking at 2,071 tons. 

CAGNEY. In 20 years, the production of paper almost doubled—but the size and 
flow of the river, the waters which are the lifeblood of this papermaking process, 
remained the same. Incidentally, the man quoting those figures was Milton P. 
Adams, executive securetary of the Michigan Water Resources Commission, whose 
actual voice, along with the voices of a number of Kalamazoo Valley citizens, will 
bring you this story—their own account of a civic-minded effort to face and solve 
a problem that’s common to us all. People—and water. But in Kalamazoo, the 
situation was uncommonly acute. For, as Milton Adams told us-—— 

Apvams (3). There’s probably no place in the United States where the concen- 
tration of industry of this type in relation to the available water is as unfavorable 
as we find it. 

CaGNrEY. Of course, these factories don’t.actually “use up” the water. It’s not 
within man’s power to add to or subtract from the same Biblical waters that 
floated the Ark and parted for Moses and the tribes. There’s precisely as much 
water today in the sea,-and streams and clouds as when Caesar crossed the Rubi- 
con. What man does do to water is to “borrow” it—at a critical moment in the 
cycle through which endlessly pass all the waters of the earth. .But, like any 
good borrower, man should return the article in reasonably good condition. 
When he fail sto do so in the case of water, it’s called “pollution.” That’s what 
you need to know as background for a scene that took place in Havenhill Lodge 
in Milford, Mich., on May 16, 1951. Milton Adams, secretary of the State Water 
Resources Commission, and the commission members were listening to a delega- 
tion of indignant citizens from the town of Allegan, a few miles downstream from 
industrial Kalamazoo. They were Attorney Leo Hoffman, Allegan’s city man- 
ager, Philip Beauvais, and Guy Teed, a conservationist. Listen. 

HorrMaNn (4). Well, Mr. Adams, for many years we in Allegan have watched 
that river go from bad to worse until it’s reached such a condition that it’s 
unbearable. 

ApaMs (5). I know from the information in our files and from the reports my 
men give me that the Kalamazoo River through and below Kalamazoo and down- 
stream through Plainwell and Otsege and Allegan, is a mess. 

Beavvais (6). I’ve only been in office 2 years, but long enough to know that 
my public is up in arms—— 
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HoFrFMAN (7). The odor coming from the river is so strong and unpleasant 
that it interrupts people’s sleep, it destroys their appetite, and it takes the 
paint from the houses. 

Beavvais (8). We don’t contribute a drop in the bucket to the amount of 
the pollution that goes into that river and we have to take all of the filth 
and sewage and pollution from Kalamazoo, Otsege, Plainwell, Parchment, and 
some 10 or 12 paper mills. 

HorrMaNn (9). The river was originally a beautiful river; people came from 
long distances to live on the river, to fish there, which brought business into 
Allegan. 

ApaMs (10). How about it,Guy? How do you feel about it? 

TrepD (11). I think the gentlemen have covered the situation pretty well. 
We’re losing the potential assessed valuation on thousands of building loca- 
tions along the banks of this river, which means the taxpayers have waited 
long enough to get some action from the water resources commission. 

HoFFMAN (12). We have a large, beautiful lake downstream from us, and 
today the sludge that is deposited in the river by the deinking mills in Kala 
mazoo is beginning to enter that pond. 

ApAMs (13).In the summer of 1950 very complete tests and surveys Were 
made. They show a very substantial growth in the mill output, for instance, 
between the time of our last survey in 1946. There was something like 1,730 
tons of paper produced here in this valley in 1946, and that’s gone up to 2,070 
tons in 1950. 

3EAUVAIS (14). Well, Mr. Adams, this committee doesn’t come here criticizing 
you or the stream control commission, but we can’t emphasize too much the 
need for action—immediate action by way of cleaning up the pollution in the 
Kalamazoo River. 

ApaMs (15). All right, but actually, I want you to remember this—we almost 
had this logjam broken in 1936, but there are certain things that are not within 
my control or within the control of my commission, but for years we've ap 
proached the mills. They know this thing isn’t right. We worked first on the 
city and then we worked on the mills and the mills would hide behind the city 
and the city behind the mills, and now with the mills having done little or 
nothing, the cities haven’t done very much, either. I think Allegan is the only 
one we can credit with a plant upstream besides Battle Creek. 

HorrMan (16). Yes, but Mr. Adams, how long do you have to wait? In 1936 
you said you almost broke this logjam. Now here we are today. Mayor Todd 
wants to delay the matter further so he can appoint a committee to study the 
situation. 

(Music: In and under.) 

CaGNney. “A committee to study the situation.” Well, in his exasperation, 
Leo Hoffman had his facts straight, all right. 

(Music: Out.) 

For shortly before these gentlemen from Allegan paid this call on Milton 
Adams, Mayor Paul Todd of Kalamazoo had indeed made a recommendation 
to his city commission, and these were his words: 

Topp (17). As the members of the commission know, the water resources 
board has prepared orders requiring most of our local paper mills to eut down 
on the amount of waste they are putting into the Kalamazoo River. This con- 
dition is a decided nuisance and we can’t blame the water resources board and 
the conservation board for insisting that definite steps be taken to eut down 
these wastes. On the other hand, we all realize that the Kalamazoo community 
depends heavily on the paper industry. ‘There are over 10,000 people here whose 
livelihood depends on the continued operation of these mills. I have conferred 
with management of Kalamazoo mills at length about the problem and they 
tell me that they just don’t see how they can comply with the orders of the 
water resources board at the present time on account of technical problems 
involved. Under these circumstances it seems to me that the best approach -is 
to have a committee made up of executives from the Kalamazoo paper mills and 
some other representative citizens to study this problem with the collaboration 
of Mr. Milton Adams and such other members of the board as might be available. 

I'm convinced that the mills want to do what they should do in this situation, 
and believe this committee can outline some practical compromises which the 
board would accept temporarily at least and which the mills would find it 
possible from a practical standpoint to comply with. I should therefore like 
to be authorized by the commission to request the water resources board to 
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hold up issuing definite orders to the local paper mills in order to give this com- 
mittee a reasonable time in which to study the problem and try to come up with 
a practical solution. 

(Music: In and under.) 

CaGNey. That’s the proposal that was coming from Kalamazoo in the spring 
of 1951. A little further study. 

(Music: Out.) 

A little more time. But for these men from Allegan, as they stated their 
case to Milton Adams, time was running out. 

HorrMAN (18). Why do we have to have it studied? Everybody knows that 
it’s making life miserable for us. We don’t want to wait. We want some action 
now. 

ApAMs (19). Weil, I think the Commission is ready to take action. I would 
suggest that they require the committee to make its report not later than Sep- 
tember meeting and let us know what they come up with. I wouldn’t think that 
it would take more than 3 or 4 months. 

Beauvais (20). You mentioned the fact that the city of Allegan has a primary 
treatment plant taking care in some measure of its own municipal sewage. This 
plant will probably be worn out by the time that other plants up the river start 
operating. 

Apams (21). Oh, I hope not, Phil. I hope we will get to doing something 
before that. 

BEAUVAIS (22). Well, I hope so, too, but Mr. Adams, wouldn't you feel kind 
of silly to go before your council, meeting after meeting, to try to justify bills 
for chlorine, salaries and wages, the energy to pump the sewage, the repairs 
of the sewers and the sewer outlet, when you're the only town on the river 
between Battle Creek and the mouth that treats their sewage in any manner 
whatsoever ? 

ApAMs (23). Phil, I would say this: You might feel a little silly about it, 
but there is a very good legal reason why you should continue to treat your 
sewage and do the best you can. In other words, what one fellow does, doesn’t 
excuse another. 

HorrMAN (24). Maybe we better close it down, and see what happens. That 
will bring it to a head. 

BEAUVAIS (25). We've thought of doing it. 

ApAMS (26). It takes engineers, and it takes money, it takes science and 
know-how, and the practical means of solving such problems as we have here 
to get relief from the river. 

Treep (27). Mr. Adams, I think Mayor Dodd’s suggestion may not be a bad 
one. It may be that such a river study committee would result in molding 
publie opinion to the point where it would be easier for your commission, easier 
for the communities involved, to proceed with a program of pollution control. 

ApAMs (28). I think you hit something there. We want them to get into this 
river in a boat this summer and see just why the oxygen all sinks. 

Every natural stream has got to have a certain proportion of that dissolved 
oxygen in the water to maintain a good stream. You take that out by waste 
lead, and everything is gone. The only thing you've left is the ability to float 
a boat and that isn’t very pleasant sometimes. 

HorrMan (29). You can’t even float a boat on it anymore. I left my boat 
in the river and it ate the bottom out of it. 

ApAMS (30). The commission will be meeting shortly to hear what Mayor Todd 
has to offer. The people have to vote the money, you know. And they’re not 
always inclined to take what some fellow up in Lansing says is necessary, but 
if a committee of their own people find out that we’re not just talking nonsense, 
and they so report to their people, it should help a lot. 

(Music: In and under.) 

Cagney. So, the men from Allegan agreed to wait a little longer—if the 
water resources board decided that some postponement and further study was 
in the best interests of all concerned. 

(Music: Out.) 

Not that Milton Adams was temporizing with the acuteness of the problem. 
For later that same day—May 16, 1951—he had a heart-to-heart talk with an- 
other committee, this one representing the management of the paper mills— 
Dwight Stocker, James Wise, 'rederick Fischer, and Roman Suess. 

ApAMS (31). Well, gentlemen, I would say there is a crisis, and I think you all 
realize—you, Jim and the rest of you here—that the commission has got to 
take some action on this problem. 

Stocker (32). It’s not an easy problem; I think you realize that. 
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ADAMS (33). Yes, Dwight, I think I’m quite cognizant of that 

Wise (34). Milt, I wonder if people understand that there are these 11 mills 
on the Kalamazoo River from a point just upstream from Kalamazoo to Otsego 
some 51 miles downstream. 

ADAMS (35). Probably not. 

Wise (36). And that 5 of these 11 mills make printing paper using as part of 
their raw material the better grades of wastepaper, that this wastepaper is 
cooked, washed, and bleached, and in that process about one-third of the pur 
chased weight of that wastepaper is lost, and that these are the wastes which 
are going into the stream. 

ADAMS (37). There’s too much paper produced here in this little area for this 
little river. 

I’ve been frankly at a loss for years to know what the river has done with 
all of this stuff that it has to receive. 

WISsE. (38). Well, some 10,000 people are working in the paper mills of Kala- 
mazoo and contributing to the economic stability of the community, and the 
5 deinking mills make about 400 tons of pulp a day, and the average growth 
of wood in the forests to make this much pulp for a year would require about 
250,000 acres. 

Apams. (39). I realize that, Jim—— 

Wise (40). I realize that we can’t in turn make a disagreeable mess out of 
our stream in so doing, but it is true that the process itself conserves our forests. 

Fiscuer. (41). Some of the mills feel that the economic burden may be 
almost unendurable if we get into this thing in too elaborate a scale. 

ApAMS (42). Somebody has got to give on this thing, and we've got to look 
to more accomplishment on the part of the mills than we've had in the past. 

Suess (438). Our problem at Otsego is somewhat different, ours being a neu- 
tral sulphite mill. This far there is no known solution to our pulp-mill wastes, 
so that we would require time and effort for a study to solve the problem in our 
case. 

ApAMS. (44). Well, now, I’ll tell you, Roman, we don’t think it’s quite fair 
for industry to bring in a new process and not know how to take care of the 

vaste that goes along with it. 

Wise (45). Isn’t it true, Milt, that generally speaking, rivers become more 
highly industrialized downstream, whereas in the case of the Kalamazoo River, 
that stream is highly industrialized upstream, and then has a run through 
a wilderness downstream which makes the subject much more pertinent to 
those people who are trying to develop vacationing and outdoor sports. 

Apams (46). That’s very true, Jim, and that is a complicating factor. But 
we didn’t pick out this location for these Kalamazoo paper mills, and there 
isn’t anything in the law that puts any different handling of this problem than 
problems that we encounter elsewhere. 

StrockKer. (47). Milt, we’re not talking about disease-carrying pollution. Its 
industrial waste. It’s a nuisance rather than anything that might carry disease. 

ApAMs (48). I think that’s true, Dwight. 

We feel that the municipalities are responsible for about 95 percent of the 
bacterial loading on the streams, but we have to hold the mills responsible for 
about 95 percent of the solids and nearly that high percentage of the oxygen 
demand loading, forgetting entirely the bacterial part of it. 

I know you, Dwight, have been working on experimental waste disposal over 
a period of years. 

SrockerR (49). We have been working, trying to find out several things: How 
much waste we have to treat; how we're going to do it, what we accomplish, 
and then what we’re going to do with the material that we take out. We started 
back in 1947 and first put the pilot plant in back of the mill at the Michigan 
Paper Co. 

Wisk (50). It was only until the National Council for Stream Improvement 
came to Kalamazoo and the work started at the Michigan Paper Co. and then 
later was operated cooperatively among all the de-inking mills that we really 
started to get anywhere on methods of removal of these wastes. 

Stocker (51). It was based on the research work that was done by the Na 
tional Council for Stream Improvement under Dr. Philip Morgan, and we took a 
very small amount of our waste on a continuing basis and ran it through this 
plant. 

ADAMS (52). Yes, Dwight—— 

STrocKER (53). And then a year later, with quite a little prompting from you, 
Milt, the Kalamazoo River Improvement Co. was established. The members 
included all of the de-inking mills on the Kalamazoo River. 
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AvAMS (54). The de-inking type of mills have a peculiarly difficult problem, 
but it’s seemed to us in this preliminary form of order that we've got to require 
those mills to remove all of the freely settleable solids and get their machine 
waste loadings down to 5 or 10 pounds per ton of product. 

Wise (55). You feel, do you, that your proposed order is a fair compromise 
between the problems of the mills and the interests of the downstream com- 
munities? 

ApAMS (56). Well, let me put it this way, Jim. It’s only going to remove a 
portion of the biochemical option demand on the oxygen in the stream that we 
think eventually has got to take place. But I think it makes a first step in 
this program. 

Suess (57). We recognize that something must be done and we are working 
on a recovery method. We have started a project due to the encouragement 
of the State conservation department to utilize what are commonly called weed 
trees, and we feel it has great possibilities for future papermaking. 

Srocker. (58) You know, that machine waste figure you just named is no 
cinch. That's a tough one. *articularly one the lightweight papers. 

ApaMs (59). We have to have it tough, Dwight. There isn’t any other way. 
That it seems to us is a necessary preliminary. 

FiscHer (60). I think it will be interesting to have the citizen’s committee 
study the problem from an overall standpoint of the interests of the community 
and the problem of the mills and see just how some of these problems can be 
worked out. 

Suess (61). In the meantime, we will certainly work on a solution to the pulp- 
mill problem. 

(Music: In and under.) 

OaGNneEY. So the mills were warned of what they might expect in the way of 
depollution orders in the fall. 

(Musie: Out.) 

Back in Kalamazoo, as Mayor Todd had recommended, the city fathers au- 
thorized a study project, naming as its chairman, Dr. Harold Taylor, director 
of the Upjohn Foundation for Community Research. Through the summer of 
1951 this committee worked toward some fair and reasonable way in which to 
relieve the sorely overloaded river. And in early Fall, Dr. Taylor and his 
colleagues faced the water resources commission. 

Taytor (62). Gentlemen, we have come today to report our conclusions to you. 
We were extremely fortunate in being able to secure as our staff man Dr. Harold 
T. Smith, business manager of Kalamazoo College. I should like at this time 
to introduce Dr. Smith, and to ask that he review the highlights of the conclu- 
sions which our committee has reached. Dr. Smith: 

SmirH (63). The Kalamazoo River is a small river serving an area of 2,000 
square miles which is becoming more and more heavily populated and indus- 
trialized. 

CaGNnrey. The chief industrial users, said Dr. Smith, were 15 paper mills 
located along 18 miles of the watercourse. 

Smiru (64). In producing 200 tons of paper a day they dump something like 
180 tons of solids into the river. Its condition has been worse than that of a 
well-controlled river of the lowest industrial classification in some of the 
Eastern States. The lowest industrial classification always requires the pres- 
ence of some oxygen. In 8 tests in 1950 there was no dissolved oxygen in the 
water over stretches of 10 to 20 miles just below the city of Kalamazoo. 

CAGNEY. Not only can nothing live in such water, but under such conditions, 
quite literally, the river stinks. Only 150,000 people live along this valley, 
yet 

SmirH (65). The total oxygen demand load is equivalent to that produced by a 
normal population of 650,000 people—that’s how important the mills are. 

Cacnry. Dr. Smith reviewed the long history of efforts to cope with the pollu- 
tion, in studies by State agencies, in local laboratories, in experiments with the 
National Council for Stream Improvement. 

SmiTH (66). In 1950 they set up a demonstration plant which was able to take 
eare of about a third of the waste from the Michigan Paper Co. plant. The 
process was developed right here in this community. 

CaGnery. Sludge—waste solids—of no known value, is a particular headache 
of the deinking mills, said Dr. Smith. Yet, if this useless stuff is not dumped 
into the stream and washed away—— 

SmirH (67). It would have to be stored somewhere, and it has been estimated 
that it would require 13 acres of land piled 5 feet deep to handle this sludge for 
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1 year. It isn’t known whether if it were piled somewhere it might not be a land 
nuisance that would be intolerable. 

CaGNrey. Now—as to what the committee recommended, or the Commission 
might issue as an enforcement order. Dr. Smith pointed out that the mills were 
of differing types, and what was required of them should be tailored accordingly. 
The mills had, in fact, been consulted, and had agreed to certain measures. 

SmirH (68). The straight board mills will put clarifiers or settling tanks at 
the end of their sewers and they catch their wash water and their waste. They 
will turn it back into the mill and mix the solids back into the raw material and 
use it in making more board. 

CaAGNEY. For other mills with more complicated manufacturing processes, 
there could be no such simple solution. 

SmirH (69). What they probably will do first of all is to improve their internal 
systems and catch the waste and the wash water at each papermaking machine, 
turn the waste back into their raw material for the next job, and thereby not 
depend upon clarifiers at the end of their sewers. 

CAGNEY. Some of the mills—the deinking mills, especially, were going to have 
to spend some money. 

SmitrH (70). The costs might well add $2 a ton to the price of their paper and 
he a pretty important load on their economy. 

Caeney. And as for the mill at Otsego Falls—the one making pulp out of 
hardwood—its waste wasn’t solid, it was soluble, and couldn’t be settled or 
filtered out. So— 

SmirH (71). As a matter of fact, the commission’s orders omitted this mill, 
because there is no known way of taking care of their waste. So our study 
committee recommends that the orders be tailored to the situation and to the 
condition for each group of mills and try to program along with the mills how 
the removal of their solution should take place. 

CaGNrEyY. So much for the mills. But there was another part of the pollution 
story—a chapter written by the cities themselves. 

SmirH (72). The city of Allegan has its own disposal plant and the Upjohn 
Co. has its own disposal plant, and Battle Creek gives its sewage a primary 
treatment first, but otherwise all sewage from the area is dumped into the river 
it its raw state. 

CaAGNEY. Kalamazoo and the paper towns, with the enormous waste load from 
the mills as their excuse, were using the Kalamazoo River as an open sewer. 

SmiTH (73). The committee feels that the municipalities should recognize the 
unsatisfactory condition of the river and should begin making plans immediately 
for the abatement of pollution without waiting to be placed under orders. 

(Music: In and under.) 

CAGNEY. The mills got down to business—installing their filters and clarifiers 
and chemical washers and settling basins. (Music out.) And in Kalamazoo, a 
committee of citizens at last faced up to their own problem—the peril to health 
thta poured from their sewers into the polluted stream. The committee decided 
they had two alternatives. And here's the present mayor, Glen Allen, to tell us 
what they were. 

ALLEN (74). We could simply say to the people—here’s a measure asking for 
a “Yes” or “No” vote as to whether we should issue $3 million worth of bonds 
to build a plant. 

CaGNEY. A proposal which, without amplification, would be a certain guar- 
anty of defeat. 

ALLEN (75). Or we could be more courageous and frankly tell the people that 
if they did not vote for it the State would force us to do it. We decided to take 
the more courageous of those two alternatives. 

CaGNEY. And how did they sell this proposition to the citizens of Kalamazoo? 

ALLEN (76). We used a very interesting technique in publie relations—a 22 
man-and-woman committee, with representatives from labor, from business, 
minority groups, the board of realtors, education, everyone from the president 
of our largest company down to the janitor in one of our small concerns. We 
asked this committee to review the facts, and if they chose to do so, to recom- 
mend a “Yes” vote. 

CaGney. And, after a month of study, that’s exactly what the committee did. 
And they put impact behind their opinion with an intensive publicity campaign. 
The result? 

ALLEN (77). When the vote was counted, the people had voted to build a 
sewage disposal plant by 80 percent to 20 percent. A very phenomenal vote of 
approval. 
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CaGNery. And because the community acted before the State forced them to do 
so, they got their bonds at a very low rate of interest. 

ALLEN (78). And now that the plant has been built, we find that the actual 
costs ran about $450,000 underneath our estimates. Ve have placed the $450,000 
in a special account to develop sewers in the territory which is being annexed 
to the city. 

CaGNney. And is the disposal plant meeting its purpose? Here’s Clarence 
Elliott, Kalamazoo’s city manager. 

Eviiotr (79). Well, the State of Michigan required that 70 percent of our 
solids be removed. Actually, our tests show that we are removing 70 percent 
of the solids, and we add chemicals between May and September and remove 75 
to 85 percent. 

CaGNEY. And, in the intervening years, what has the new purifying equip- 
ment accomplished at the paper mills? Not long ago, 3 paper mill executives 
met to compare notes on progress—3 of the men who 4 years ago had met with 
Milton Adams: Messrs, Stocker, Suess, and Fisher. 

STOCKER (80). Since the mayor’s committee issued their report, a lot of money 
has been spent trying to improve the Kalamazoo River. 

FISCHER (81). Dwight, I know that at our plant we've been having amounts 
running into several hundred thousand dollars, and I’m sure everybody has 
carried out the program in good faith, as far as they were able to. 

STocKErR (S82). I think we could say, Fred, more than six or seven million 
dollars, all right. 

FISCHER (83). I think that practically everyone has wholeheartedly drawn 
up their plans on the schedule of dates required in accordance with the speciti- 
cations laid down by the Water Resources Commission’s engineers. 

STOCKER (84). Our last treatment plant didn’t go into operation until after 
our July Fourth shutdown. We had to wait until we could make the tiein. 

FiscHer (85). I think now that practically all of the projects have just come in 
in the last few weeks. 

Suess (86). At the time of the Haven Hill meeting. the commission did not 
have a proposed order on our pulp mill wastes because at that time it was an 
unknown quantity. We, of course, were one of the biggest violators in pollutional 
load. 

FISCHER (87). I wonder if you could tell us about that, Mr. Suess? 

Suess (88). We found a method cooking our wood so that the blinding quali- 
ties were left in the effluent. It proved so successful that we disposed of all our 
pulp mill liquor during the summer months when it was most harmful to the 
river as a road binder product to settle the dust on secondary roads and to bind 
the road materials. We were bettering our stipulation by the 12,000 gallons 
a day that we were permitted to discharge. 

FiscHER (89). Some time during the next year or so it will become evident 
what the results are. 

Suess (90). I believe that our solution during the critical months has been 
one of the greatest assets to improvement of the river that could have been 
accomplished. 

(Music: in and under.) 

CaGNnEY. And, of course, there were the gentlemen from downstream Allegan— 
the three who in 1951 had complained to the commission about the noxious, 
sludge-laden waters being sent their way. 

(Music: out.) We recently eavesdropped on them again, too, Leo Hoffman, 
Guy Teed, and City Manager Beauvais. 

HoFFMAN (91). Well, Phil, you’re the city manager and you represent the city 
of Allegan and maybe you have some thoughts on whether the city or someone 
should do anything at this time about pollution in the river. 

BEAvvAIs (92). Well, I have felt that the summer that we just passed through, 
has been a real test. Frankly, I’ve had no complaints regarding odors on the 
river. 

Trerp (93). Well, I have, Phil. 

Beavvais (94). The fish kill that we experienced—I wouldn’t say we could 
attribute that to the condition of the stream. It was intensely hot, and it’s 
my opinion that the lack of water in the river coupled with the heat was respon- 
sible for that fish kill. 

TEED (95). Yes, but Phil, we’re entitled to a clear stream, whether the water 
is high or low. 

Beauvais (96). That’s true, and we're entitled to the normal flow of that river 
at all times—that’s bothering me right now—which has nothing to do with pol- 
lution, however. 
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HorrMan (97). I think that quite a littie has been accomplished. Guy—at 
least it’s my experience that we haven’t had the odor this summer that we 
had two summers ago, and the river looks a little cleaner. 

TEED (98). Well, I feel that the people of Allegan are grateful for what has 
already been done, but I’m sure they’re not going to be satisfied with conditions 
as they are today. 

HoFFMAN (99). I'll agree with you there’s still a lot to be done. 

BEAvVAIS (100). I do think, Leo, that if we accomplish nothing more than to 
keep that liquor from that pulp mill out—60 or 80 thousand gallons a day—it 
certainly has been a big benefit to that stream. 

TEED (101). You remember, Leo, the public meeting they held in Plainwell and 
the people there were wanting a clean river. 

Beauvais (102). The municipalities on the river—Kalamazoo, Parchment, 
Plainwell, and Ottsego—they’re building not only primary treatment such as 
we have here in Allegan, but they’re building secondary treatment. 

TEED (103). When will these plants be in operation? 

BEAUVAIS (104). The Otsego plant is already in operation, and I expect the 
time isn’t far off when Milt Adams is going to pay me a nice little call and ac- 
quaint me with the fact that we better get ourselves set to build secondary treat- 
ment for our little plant because they will be demanding it. 

TEED (105). Well, you know, Phil, we'll be ready to build our plant when the 
river is reasonably clean. 

BEAUVAIS (106). I had the privilege of attending the Otsego dedication cere- 
mony a few Sundays ago and there was a representative of the Water Resources 
Commission present, and I detected in his comments an indication that the time 
isn’t far off when they'll be making another study of this river, and in all prob- 
ability come up with some additional orders. 

HOFFMAN (107). Well, you know I still have that lawsuit pending, but if they 
can clean up thé river to our satisfaction, why I think we should wait. 

BEAUVAIS (108). I think we should keep right on the ball, but frankly, Leo. as 
far as I can understand, this Water Resources Commission got what they asked 
for, and they made it plain it was an interim order, and if that doesn’t do the 
trick, I’m satisfied they’re going back and ask for more, and I for one am willing 
to at least rest on our oars for awhile and see what happens. 

(Music: In and under.) 

CaGNEY. And that’s where it stands today—an interim report on a people’s 
campaign to clean the poison out of a stream on which their very lives depend. 

(Music: Out.) 

The fight is far from won, and, indeed, there are still areas of controversy. 
Down in Allegan, Leo Hoffman says: 

HoFFMAN (109). Some people have talked about the Kalamazoo River being an 
industrial stream. Well, as far as I’m concerned, I want to clean river from 
Allegan down to Lake Michigan, so the people can swim in it and fish in it. 

CAGNEY. Whereas, up in Kalamazoo, Dr. Harold Taylor observes: 

TayLor (110). Much as a man may like fishing, good fishing is no substitute 
for a good job. 

CaGNey. As to whether the Kalamazoo can ever be restored to a condition 
anywhere approaching its pristine purity, even Leo Hoffman admits 

HorrMaAN (111). Maybe that’s impossible, but I think people are entitled to 
that. 

CAGNEY. With which no one would disagree. But the question is—how many 
people? Can people continue to dwell in numbers along the banks of the Kala- 
mazoo, and mitigate the mess that they themselves create in the inevitable 
processes of life and labor? Well, at least they’ve come to grips with it—and 
they’ve made a start. This summer the voice of the people since 1833, the 
Kalamazoo Gazette, said editorially: “Kalamazoo River, within living memory 
a silver clear stream, may never again become ideal for recreational purposes, 
but at least its future seems brighter than at any times in decades. 

Future generations may look back on the 1950's as the period when effective 
action was first taken to combat the pollution of our rivers. No one can be sure 
what the future holds. The Water Resources Commission says “we'll have to 
evaluate it all to see what has happened.” But we can at least view with satis- 
faction the concrete steps already taken. Concentrating its first fire on the paper 
industry, the Commission began demanding action. The paper industry, if 
apprehensive, tackled the problem with vigor. The Commission has also brought 
pressure upon the cities, towns, and villages to end their pollution of the stream 
with sewage. Thanks to research developments, the threat of closed mills and 
unemployment because of the river cleanup has disappeared, and at the same 
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time, the prospects for industrial growth in the future have been greatly im- 
proved.” So much for the words of the Kalamazoo Gazette. We began by saying 
that our story was about water and people. Nor is it uniquely the problem of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Dr. Harold Taylor put it to us like this: 

TAYLOR (112). The problem stems from growing urbanization and industriali- 
zation and this trend is certainly one which is evident in all the communities 
of the Nation. 

CAGNEY. One thing is certain—the people of Kalamazoo, or Cincinnati, or 
Kansas City, or Omaha, aren’t going to disincorporate and desert their homes 
and factories and scatter to the winds. So—— 

TAybLor (113). In Kalamazoo we are gradually learning to take a balanced 
view on this issue. Industrialists are learning a lesson. They are learning that 
streams can become so overloaded as to be a public nuisance. They are taking 
the initiative in looking for ways to reduce the load. They’re recognizing that 
even though the cost may be great, they must make every every effort to keep 
the rivers out of the nuisance class. The mills will do all they can to improve 
conditions, and we in turn will not expect the impossible. The river must be 
used for the good of all the people, and we expect to continue working toward 
that goal. 

(Music: In and under.) 

CAGNEY. This is James Cagney. Next week our story will be about another 
conservation problem—the protection and wise utilization of our forests. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUSTAINED- YIELD MANAGEMENT 


(Excerpt from the report of the Western Industrial Foundation submitted by 
Senator Malone) 


Through sustained-yield management, a continuous, dependable supply of 
wood can be produced at reasonable cost and fairly near the heavy consuming 
centers. If efforts comparable to those made in behalf of many other materials 
are taken to educate consumers in its use, the consumption of wood may again 
increase without depletion of supply. There is sufficient forest land in the West 
to meet an increased demand, providing it is well stocked with growing timber 
and properly managed. 

The timberland owner has a choice of methods: either treating a body of timber 
as a mine to be exhausted completely for the maximum returns from one final 
eutting, or handling his timber as a renewable crop and making the land con- 
tinuously produce the maximum yield of timber products that will ensure the 
largest return, and in the case of large holdings, permanence of operation. 


TABLE 15.—Potential sustained yield of saw timber in United States 
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“These calculations are premised on an even distribution of age classes, no 
cutting except for salvage, thinnings, and other improvement cuttings, until the 
sawtimber reaches rotation age; and measures adequate to restock cutover lands 
and to protect the growing stock.” 

“Where there is a large surplus of mature and overmature timber, as in the 

acific coast region, the rate of cutting can exceed the growth until the surplus is 

used up without violating the principle of sustained yield. The cutting of this 
surplus should, of course, be extended over a sufficient number of years to permit 
the existing young stands to mature and the cutover land to restock in a sequence 
which will permit cutting to continue without interruption.” * 

“Given a sufficiently attractive rate of growth, conditions best suited to the 
practice of sustained-yield forestry will be found where operators own enough 
standing timber to keep their plants going until second growth will supply their 
annual cutting needs continuously. Where owners have not enough timberland 
for this purpose and are unwilling to reduce their mill capacities to the volume 
of timber that can be grown annually on their own lands, it will be necessary to 
purchase logs to cover the deficiency. An alternative might well be worked out 
whereby private owners may, through long-term agreement, obtain the blocking 
out, together with their own lands, of sufficient neighboring private, State or Fed- 
eral forest land to meet the sustained cutting needs of their mills. This could 
be done in the case of both large and small operations, and would mean the 
management of whole working circles, irrespective of land ownership, for single 
operating concerns in the interest of continuous production.” ” 

One of the greatest deterrents to private-land sustained-yield management is 
the heavy carrying charge on timber holdings. Federal and State programs of 
land acquisition should definitely include the purchase of lands to supplement 
private holdings where such action is needed to effect the establishment of sus- 
tained-yield units for the support of forest commuunities. 

Table 15 shows estimated sawtimber yields thoretically possible on forests 
with assumed sawtimber volumes and regular distribution of age classes. The 
yield corresponding to the 1988 estimates of sawtimber volume have not been 
computed. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION 


The Pacific Northwest forest resource includes most of the remainder of the 
Nation’s great virgin forests. 

“This region (* * * the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana) 
has about 93 million acres of forest land, containing about 900 billion board-feet 
(lumber tally) of standing sawtimber, or about one-half of that remaining in the 
United States. Forest land comprises over one-third of the area of the four 
States, heaviest concentrations being in western Montana, northern Idaho, 
western Oregon, and western Washington. Two-thirds of the region’s timber 
lies west of the summit of the Cascade Mountains, where about five-sixths of the 
area is forest land.” * 

Depletion of this, the last of the greater timber stands, would be serious in many 
ways to the Nation, as well as to the region immediately affected. In this region 
there is a higher rate of dependency upon the resource and less ability to make 
adjustments to its loss than in other parts of the country. This makes it a pub- 
lic problem. Private ownership and industry have obligations and opportunities 
in it, but only the public through its governmental organization can reconcile con- 
flicting interests. 

A very important service rendered by forests is the stabilization of communities 
dependent upon them. A local community is often completely or mainly depend- 
ent for its existence upon manufacture and transportation of forest products. 
Such communities can be maintained only through sustained-yield forest man- 
agement. 

Comparatively little of the present timber supply of the West is being harvested 
from forests under sustained-yield management. Destructive forest exploitation 
has been a primary factor in creating many of our critical rural problems. 

“Washington and Oregon include many localities where destructive liquidation 
is rapidly running its course, and the resulting economie ills are apparent. * . 


1A National Plan for American Forestry, S. Res. 175, 72d Cong., vol. I, pp. 228-229. 

2Timber Growing and Logging Practice in Ponderosa Pine in che Northwest, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture Technical Bulletin No. 511, June 1936, p. 85. 

8 Forest Resources of the Pacific Northwest, Pacific Northwest andes al Planning Com- 
mission, National Resources Committee, 1938, p. 1. 
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In the Pacific Northwest 76 ghost towns have resulted from disorderly forest 
liquidation ; and in another 77 communities decline of population has kept steady 
pace with the closing of mills, due to dwindling timber supply. The Pacific coast 
is handicapped by complicated forest problems which must be solved before the 
region can think in terms of sustained-yield forest management.” * 

In the Douglas-fir forests the practice of clean cutting has always been cus- 
tomary. Recently there has been progress in Douglas-fir selective logging. If 
this experiment works out as well as it promises to do, selective logging on an 
extensive scale may be undertaken. Under this plan, instead of mowing down all 
small trees in the course of operations, as has been customary, the logger can 
take advantage of the 20- to 80-year lead which nature has given him for keeping 
his land productive. With only nominal expense and trouble he can hold the 
rapidly developing young timber for continued growth and later harvest. 

“In Oregon 60 percent of the gainfully employed are in the service industries 
while 40 percent are in the basic industries. Of those in the basic industries, 53 
percent are in agriculture and 34 percent in the forest industries, thus leaving 
only about 13 percent in all other basic industries.” 

“Based on 1929 production of forest products and 1930 population, it appears 
that the forest industries are of about the same relative importance in Washing- 
ton as in Oregon. In Idaho the forest industries are about half as important 
relatively as in Oregon or Washington, and in Montana about one-sixth as 
important.” 

“It is estimated that the 1929 production of lumber and other forest products 
required the removal of about 15.6 billion feet of sawtimber from the regional 
forests. During the depression production was greatly diminished, but with 
the return of prosperity it is expected that the annual cut will return to pre- 
depression proportions.” 

“Based (1) on existing stands of old growth and second growth timber, (2) 
on moderately good forest management * * * (3) on expected growth, and (4) 
on estimated losses with reasonably improved forest protection, it is estimated 
that the forests of the region have the capacity to produce continuously in the 
future about 16 billion feet of timber yearly.” 

“The 900 billion feet of timber in the region is not all equally available for 
manufacture. Some of it is located in the national parks and in State parks 
where there is to be no cutting. Probaby about one-half is so remotely located 
or is of such low quality as to be economically inaccessible at the present or even 
at the reasonably good predepression market prices.” 

“Within the region the thousands of private owners have about $700 million 
invested in timber. Much of this timber is held by nonoperating owners. Prob- 
ably more than half of the private timber has not changed ownership within the 
past 25 years. In addition to the timber, the forest industries, all privately 
owned, have about $500 million invested in logging railways and equipment, 
sawmills, pulp and paper mills, and other woodworking plants. This heavy in- 
vestment with relatively small return or none at all, is pressing strongly for 
liquidation and for larger volume of annual output.” 

“The hypothetical life of the Douglas-fir industry in Washington is 30 years, 
and in Oregon 72 years. * * * Within about 25 to 30 years certain important 
parts of the region’s lumber industry will be devoid of raw materials unless 
the annual depletion is sharply reduced.” 

“In this Douglas-fir region, the current growth per year is found to be only 
about 2.6 billion feet a year. * * * This * * * ignores the growth accruing on 
the vast areas of mature timber. On the other hand, * * * no allowance has 
been made for losses by fire occurring in the * * * growing * * * or * * * ma- 
ture stands. * * * It is impossible to calculate a reliable average loss per an- 
num; * * * the Tillamook burn, which destroyed some 11 billion feet in a few 
days, overshadows the average losses of more normal years. This (estimated 
net growth) figure (1.9 billion feet) is insignificant when compared to the 
anticipated cut of 8 billion feet.” 

“The net potential growth of the pine territory is estimated to be 2.7 billion 
feet. * * * It is estimated that this growth level will be reached in about 175 
years.” 

“The net current growth of the region as a whole, after deduction of all losses, 


o- 


is about 3.7 billion feet, or slightly over one-fourth of the assumed demand. 


‘Forest Land of the United States, Report of the Joint Committee on Forestry, 76th 
Cong., March 25, 1941, pp. 16—17. 
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This current growth will rise * * * to somewhat over 16 billion feet, a figure 
which is somewhat over the assumed demand, but this rise will not be rapid 
enough to prevent many local shortages of timber.” ° 


IDAHO 


“Present economic conditions are not encouraging to private forestry; hence 
privately owned timber is not being handled with reference to a sustained yield, 
and will be cut out as soon as practicable.” 

“At best, the national and State forests together cannot supply more than a 
portion of the present cut for years to come, on a sustained-yield basis. On 
the other hand, if all the forest lands in the State were under high-class man- 
agement, the lumber industry could not only be sustained in its present volume, 
but could doubtless be appreciably increased.” ° 


OREGON 


“Oregon, now in possession of one-fourth of the remaining stand of merchant- 
able timber in the United States, is one of the few States where it is not yet 
too late to adopt policies of sustained-yield forest management, which would 
insure a permanent forest industry.” 

“Before sustained-yield forest management can become economically practica- 
ble, it will be necessary, in most instances, to provide for the integration of certain 
biocks of public and privately owner timber. In certain areas there are blocks 
of timber which the present owners cannot hold without heavy loss. Some of 
these should be acquired by the State and Federal Governments in order to reduce 
the pressure of low-price stumage offered on a salvage basis. Further ar- 
rangements should be made whereby the various agencies administering public 
timber might enter into contractual agreements with operators who will agree 
to manage their holdings on a sustained-yield basis. This would facilitate the 
establishment of uniform policies for the management of both public and private 
timber.” ” 


WASHINGTON 


“The forest-land problem is rapidly becoming one of the most aggravating of 
the State.” 

“Cutover lands are being acquired by the counties for delinquent taxes at an 
alarming rate. Many of those lands have been left in a practically unproductive 
condition and without care are not adding much of anything to the productive 
value of the State.” 

“Based in 20,128,032 acres suitable to production of coniferous timber under 
reasonably intensive forest management, 5,540,000 M. feet B. M. of yearly growth 
are indicated. Under intensive utilization and proper silvicultural management 
we could grow 7,567,852 M feet B. M., or slightly more than the largest output 
of saw timber in the State during any one year, indicating that our conditions 
will enable us through proper management and through refinement to manufac- 
ture and utilization to maintain a lumber industry potentially as productive as 
during the period of peak production.” ° 

According to other estimates,’ as mature tree crops are removed and their 
places occupied by young timber, growth in Washintgon’s forests may be built up 
gradually to more than 1,730 million cubic feet. In terms of feet board measure 
of saw timber, this would amount to more than 6 billion feet, plus several hun- 
dred thousand cords of usable pulpwood. By proper management of present 
stands so as to utilize progressively the growth factor, there need not be any 
permanent diminution of annual production volume. To grow a crop of pulpwood 
requires 20 years; of poles or piles, 30 to 60 years; and of sawtimber, 100 to 200 
years. 


5 Forest Resources of the Pacific Northwest, Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Com 
mission, National Resources Committee, 1938, pp. 9, 10. 11, 33, 34, 36, 37. 

®The Idaho Forest and Timber Handbook, School of Forestry, University of Idaho, in 
cooperation with U. S. Forest Service, August 1927, pp. 60-61. 

7 Oregon's Forest Problems, State Planning Board, July 1936, pp. 1 and 8. 

8 Report of the Technical Advisory Committee on Forestry of the Washington State 
Planning Council, Hugo Winkenwerder, Chairman, pp. 3 and 8. 

®A Master Plan for Forestry in Washington, State Planning Council, Research Publica- 
tion No. 4, December 1936, pp. 17-18. 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD REGION 


In this region the stand of virgin redwood was estimated in 1935 at about 52 
billion feet, board measure. Although the exhaustion of virgin stands is not to 
be anticipated shortly, some operators have given thought to reproduction on 
cutover areas, and are looking forward to continued production from second- 
growth stands. 

The redwood lumbermen have not expanded their operations to a point where 
the annual cut much exceeds the annual growth. The fact that the redwood 
industry has restricted its production has been a strong point in its favor because 
it led not only to a more careful utilization of the raw material, but to more 
attention being given to merchandising of products which have many specialty 
uses. 

SOUTH ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


While certain areas in the southern Rocky Mountain region are operated on a 
sustained-yield basis in connection with other established industries, private 
forestry in the region as a whole cannot be made to pay over a long period of 
time, primarily because of slow growth and the long period between cuts with 
carrying charges and risks involved. Colorado and Wyoming have suflicient 
timber to supply, from annual growth, a volume greater than their annual con- 
sumption. The present output is hardly one-fifth of the potential capacity. Four- 
fifths of the stand in these States is owned by the United States. 


CHAPTER VI. PROBLEMS OF FOREST CONSERVATION IN THE WEST 
NEED FOR FORESTS AS LAND COVER 


Aside from providing timber, forested land affords benefits of far-reaching 
importance through its powerful influence on streamflow by retarding runoff, thus 
preventing excessive erosion; through protecting watersheds from which cities, 
hydroelectric powerplants, and irrigated farms draw their water supplies; 
through providing shelter and protection for homes, crops, and livestock against 
wind and drought; through serving as recreational areas; through providing 
forage and furnishing a habitat and environmental conditions under which 
domestic livestock and wildlife can exist and increase. 

Of all the direct influences of the forest, that upon the supply of water in 
streams and upon the regularity of their flow is the most important in human 
economy. A national policy which, though considering the direct value of 
forests as a source of timber, fails to take full account also of their beneficial 
influence upon erosion, flow of streams, and climate, may easily endanger the 
well-being of the whole people. 

“Accurate observations, continued for many years in different parts of the 
world, establish with certainty the following facts in regard to the influence 
of forests upon climate.” 

“The forest lowers the temperature of the air inside and aboveit. The vertical 
influence of forests upon temperature extends in some cases to a height of 
5,000 feet.” 

“Forests increase both the abundance and frequency of local precipita- 
tion * * * as compared with that over adjoining unforested areas, amounting 
in some cases to more than 25 percent.” 

“The influence of the forest upon evaporation has been determined for both 
water and soil surfaces. Numerous experiments on evaporation from water 
surfaces outside and inside the forest have been carried on in France, Germany, 
and Russia. All these give practically the same result, namely, that evaporation 
from a free water surface is 2% times greater outside the forest than inside.” ” 

In hilly and mountainous country forests are conservers of water for stream- 
flow. They increase underground seepage in the mountains by breaking the 
violence of rain, retarding the melting snow, increasing the absorptive capacity 
of the soil cover, preventing erosion, and checking surface runoff in general, 
thus maintaining a steady flow of water in streams over much of the West. 

“One far-reaching influence of the forest upon streamflow lies in its ability 
to protect the soil from washing. Wherever the topography is at all rough 
erosion of the soil is a factor to be dealt with.” 


1 Forests and Water in the Light of Scientific Investigation, Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1927, pp. 23, 26. 
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“The forest is the most effective agent for protecting the soil from erosion 
because (1) the resistance of the soil to erosive action is increased by the roots 
of the trees, which hold the soil firmly in place, and (2) at the same time the 
erosive force of the runoff is itself reduced, because the rate of its flow is 
checked and its distribution over the surface equalized.” ” 

Among the factors, such as climate and character of soil, that affect the storage 
capacity of a watershed, and therefore the regularity of streamflow, the forest 
plays an important part, especially on impermeable soils. The mean low stages 
as well as the moderately high stages in the rivers depend on the extent of 
forest cover on the watersheds. The forest tends to equalize the flow throughout 
the year by making the low stages higher and the high stages lower. Without 
the benefit of forests much more of the West would be semiarid in character. 

In addition to the effect on climate, streamflow, and erosion, the forests of 
the West are the natural home of most of its wildlife. They serve as the recrea- 
tion ground for countless thousands of American citizens. Their value for these 
two purposes alone runs into millions of dollars annually. 


ZONING AND REFORESTATION 


There are no reliable data available on the amount of submarginal agricultural 
land in the 11 Western States that is suitable for forestry. It is known, however, 
that hundreds of thousands of acres of land homesteaded since the turn of the 
century is submarginal agricultural land and should never have been cleared. 
This condition is due to the lack of any kind of land-classification plan which 
would have eliminated most of the entry of submarginal land for agriculture ; 
and incidentally, would have prevented thousands of farming failures. 

While it would do little good to classify the remaining unreserved public land, 
it is still possible to protect the public interest in private forests through zoning. 

“By means of-rural zoning, settlement can be excluded from forests areas 
having insufficient good land to support agriculture. Thus the cost of local gov- 
ernment and the tax burden upon forest lands can be reduced. Social evils 
resulting from unwise or misguided settlement can be mitigated.” 

“Reasonable provision should, of course, be made for reimbursing private 
owners for legitimate losses which might result to them as a result of zoning 
restrictions.” 

“Rural zoning, as it has developed in this country, is primarily a function of 
county governments, with the Federal and State governments sponsoring it, 
and undertaking land classification and economic studies which are basic to 
intelligent zoning. While this method may be slower than if the State were 
authorized to make zoning regulations, it produces local interest and support 
which might be largely absent under more centralized control.” ” 

Abandoned agricultural land contributes very largely to erosion problems and 
frequently offers greater opportunities for profitable timber returns than do the 
poorer classes of forest lands. Although depreciated in fertility from an agricul- 
tural standpoint, abandoned agricultural land is normally more fertile than the 
average devastated forest site, and is usually more accessible. For these reasons 
forestation measures on submarginal farmland should be considered on a par 
with those on forest land. 

In considering the adaptation to forests of submarginal lands, attention must 
be given to the possibility of reforesting areas that were once forested, but that 
because of logging, fire, disease, or insects, are now incapable of reforestation 
through natural means. 

Pacific coast region.—“The acreage to be planted during the next 20 years in 
the 3 Pacific Coast States is largely for the purpose of increasing the possible 
sustained-yield production in the different logging units.” 

“The area of available forest land now unproductive which will not restock 
in 40 years is estimated to be 4,922,000 acres. A large part of this is of poor site 
quality and is comparatively inaccessible. Planting of such lands is not advisable 
at present.” 

“After careful consideration of all factors the planting of slightly more than 
1 million acres of better and more accessible lands is recommended.” 


14 Forests and Water in the Light of Scientific Investigation, Forest Service, U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, 1927, pp. 41—42. 

Forest Land Resources, Requirements, Problems, and Policy, pt. VIII of the Supple 
mentary Report of the Land Planning Committee to the National Resources Board, 1936, 
pp. 65-66. 
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“The greater part of the commercial forest-land planting will be located in the 
highly productive Douglas-fire and redwood regions. The balance will be on once 
productive brushland slopes of northern California and central Oregon.” 

North Rocky Mountain region.—The necessity for immediate planting in the 
northern Rocky Mountain region is almost wholly for timber production. One 
of the leading industries of north Idaho and western Montana is lumbering. 
This industry is built up around western white pine because of its high value 
and former abundance. That fact that this species on average sites grows at the 
rate of about 400 board feet per acre per year fully justifies planting.” 

“Nearly 4 milllion acres of the timberland is now poorly stocked or barren: 
however, it is estimated that by natural restocking this acreage will be reduced 
to about 3 million acres by 1970.” [Some 600,000 acres of this poorly stocked 
land might well be planted within the next few years. } 

South Rocky Mountain region.—‘The area of unproductive forest land in this 
region, Which will not restock naturally in the next 20 years, is in excess of 
2 million acres. A large part of this land has a present value as range for live- 
stock and under proper management can be permanently used for this purpose.”” 

Up to June 1, 1939, the area successfully planted (including some seeding) 
on national forests in the West was 229,000 acres, of which 150,000 acres was in 
Montana, northern Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. By the end of 1988 about 
25,000 acres had been reforested by other public agencies in the West, and almost 
100,000 acres by private owners. This last figure includes about 60,000 acres 
(of which half was in California) by farmers and other small owners, and about 
35,000 acres by industrial owners, nearly all in the three coast States. 

A recent development is the “tree-farm” project of the Douglas-fir lumber 
industry. This involves not only protection and management of large areas of 
young timber that has come up on cut-over land, but also the establishment of 
cooperative nurseries and planting of land that has not restocked naturally. 
Present plans contemplate the reforestation of at least 40,000 acres in the next 
5 years, 

Western yellow (ponderosa) pine, which is otherwise rather generally dis- 
tributed throughout the western United States, is absent in a belt extending 
from the Gulf of California northeastward into west-central Montana. In 
northern Utah and southwestern Idaho where this belt is several hundred miles 
wide, the elevations at which the pine is commonly found in other parts of the 
West are occupied by brushland shrubs. Investigation shows that this condition 
is due to lack of sufficient rainfall for timber growth, and that extensive planting 
operations in the permanent brushlands of the intermountain region are not 
justified. 

The slack line is one of the most destructive logging methods, and where it 
is used, severe damage or complete destruction of most of the forest cover is 
practically inevitable. Planting may then be necessary in order to maintain 
adequate stands. Tractor yarding, on the contrary, because of the small size 
and flexibility of the machines, is ideally adapted to selective logging and if 
generally employed, together with more careful use of fire, would largely elim- 
inate the need for planting land that is logged in the future. 


TAXATION PROBLEMS 


Modification of State and local taxation of forest property is a field for public 
action in the interest of conservation which is of tremendous importance in 
forest regions. Taxation of forests is a single phase of a complex problem. The 
high cost of local government, which is due in large part to overlapping duplica- 
tion and small jurisdictions, and faulty administration of the property tax, 
impose a serious burden on forest property and other real estate, especially in 
sparsely settled regions where forest lands predominate, and where a prosperous 
community can exist only if forestry is established as the prevailing land use. 
The uncertainty of this burden, because of erratic administration, is no small 
part of the obstacle to prosperous forestry. Moreover, the property tax, by its 
inherent nature, imposes a disadvtange on all property the income of which is 
deferred. The problem is especially serious in the case of forest lands from 
which no income may be expected for a long period, whether such lands are 
cut over or whether they bear mature timber that cannot be profitably marketed. 
The most serious part of the problem of forest taxation concerns the future of 
the immature forests and the cut-over forest lands. 


18 A National Plan for American Forestry, 8S. Res. 175, 72d Cong., vol. II, pp. 1504-1505. 
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There was a notable increase in taxes on timber owners as well as taxes gen- 
erally in the Western States between 1920 and 1930. This was an era of road 
construction, erection of new school houses and other public buildings, and more 
or less riotous State and municipal spending. In some heavily timbered counties 
the total taxload increased though the timber available for taxation decreased, 
with resultant multiplication of the taxload. 

Many forest regions, though heavily burdened with tuxes, do not receive 
benefits commensurate with the taxload imposed. School taxes always figure 
heavily in the taxload on rural property. Uninhabited forest land should not 
be relieved of all school taxes, but there is justification for some relief in this 
field. This would be possible if settlement could be controlled. Rigid control of 
further land settlement in sparsely settled regions, accompanied by curtailment 
of local government in such regions, would yield substantial tax relief to much 
forest land and in no way add to the burden on other classes of property. 

A comprehensive report on the subject of forest taxation has recently been 
completed by the United States Forest Service. This report recommends a 
broad attack upon the forest tax problem along three distinct lines: (1) Redue 
tion in the total cost of local government, particularly in the forest regions, but 
without sacrificing needed services; (2) improvement in the operation of the 
property tax; (8) modification of the property tax as it applies to forests, by 
permitting adjustment of the tax burden to deferment of income. The proposals 
looking toward more efficient and economic organization of local government and 
toward improved operation of the property tax, while they are especially ad 
dressed to conditions in typical forest communities, would, if adopted, benefit 
rural real estate generally. 

Three different modifications of the property tax are described: The first of 
these plans, called the adjusted property tax, would reduce the current property 
tax on the deferred yield forest property by an amount proportioned to hte 
extent of income-deferment in each individual case. The second, known as the 
deferred timber tax, is a method for deferment of taxes until receipt of income. 
The third modification, termed the differential timber tax, provides for a flat 
rate reduction of the property tax based on the degree of income deferment that 
may be considered typical or average for the State. 

The adoption of one of these plans along with improvement in the operation 
of the property tax (particularly with reference to assessment) should go far 
toward effecting a fair distribution of the cost of government, and toward re 
moving the tax obstacle to the use of land for forestry. However, the forest 
tax problem cannot be solved apart from general improvement in local govern- 
ment and taxation. Forest taxes are bound to be high as long as the costs of 
local government are high. 

“Although it has been shown that the property tax is chiefly responsible for 
the special problem of forest taxation, there is possibility of improvement with 
respect to certain other taxes.” 

“Payment of death taxes should be allowed in installments equal to at least 
one percent of the value of the forest each year until the amount due is paid or 
until the death of the beneficiary. Should the beneficiary die before all the 
installments have been paid, the remaining installments should be canceled, the 
property reappraised, and the death taxes levied upon a new base. In any case, 
if timber is being cut, the annual installment should be not less than the product 
of the tax rate times the value of the year’s cut.” 

“The use of a general severance tax on forest property, imposed in addition to 
whatever other taxes are borne by property generally, is not recommended.” 

“The fact that after 20 years of experiment no State has yet succeeded in 
setting up a satisfactory yield tax of broad application is evidence of the diffi- 
culties involved.” * 

If private forest owners are to be required to treat their holdings in such a 
way that the public interest in sustained yield and in the application of mini- 
mum standards of silvicultural treatment is to be secured, the public must not 
maintain tax systems under which forestry cannot successfully be practiced. 
Some States have endeavored to encourage forestry by reducing the tax burden 
on yarious forms of forest enterprise in one way or another. While the result- 


4 Forest Taxation in the United States, U. S. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication 218, 1935. : . 

1% Forest Taxation in the United States, U. S. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication 218, 1935, pp. 636—638. 
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ing tax legislation has given valuable experience, it has not yet developed any 
law that may be regarded as an adequate and sound solution of the forest problem. 

It is held by some that a preponderance of federally owned and controlled 
forest land has increased the tax burden against the forest land in private 
ownership. Furthermore, that there should be no further Federal forest land 
acquisition until the Government devises a more suitable method of reimbursing 
the counties for loss of tax income on lands in Government ownership than the 
present 25 percent return of gross national-forest receipts. 

Under existing law, 25 percent of all revenues derived from the sale of national- 
forest timber, forage, and other resources, is turned over to the States for dis- 
tribution to the counties for school and road purposes. In this distribution by 
the States the money derived from each national forest is prorated among the 
counties within which the national forest lies in accordance with the percentage 
of national-forest land in the several counties. By this method the money is 
returned to the locality in which the revenue originated without cost of collection 
to the State and counties. 

This contribution was a reasonably equitable and satisfactory substitute for 
taxes as long as it applied only to national-forest lands that were reserved from 
the public domain and that had never formed part of the tax base. The situa- 
tion is different with land acquired by the Federal Government from private 
owners, and thus removed from the tax rolls. Its transfer to Federal owner- 
ship may result in considerable temporary dimunition of local tax revenue until 
it can be put on an income-producing basis, even though the revenue in the long 
run may be greater than it would have been under continued private ownership. 


California 

The timber-tax story in California is so similar to that elsewhere in the West 
that some extracts are quoted from the California Tax Research Bureau report 
of December, 1932." 

“The timber owner must add the taxes paid each year as a maintenance cost. 
* * * If the cost of maintenance, most of which is tax expenditure, becomes too 
great then the owner logs the area at the earliest opportunity. Excessive taxation 
has caused the rapid depletion of timber in Washington and Oregon. California is 
approaching this same condition. Timber in California is assessed as real estate, 
at a value carrying from $5 to $125 per acre. With the timber removed, the land 
becomes classified as cutover, which bears a very low assessed value, usually 
from $1.50 to $3 per acre. 

“Timber is assessed by one or a combination of methods, depending on the 
information which the assessor may have. The result is that some timberland 
escapes taxation and many inequalities exist between timber properties within 
the counties and throughout the State in general. 

“Cutover land assessed values vary as between counties. No great inducement 
is offered to reforest these areas. The operating companies are exchanging 
these primary potential timberlands with the United States for timber stumpage 
in national forests. ‘This practice is gradually reducing the taxable acreage and 
value of the county rolls.” 

“Tncreasing demands for benefits have resulted in increased assessed values, and 
tax rates to provide the revenue for such expenditures. The more heavily tim- 
bered counties received large tax revenues from the timber owner, who has a 
minority vote in the administration and program of expenditure.” 

“Many counties of the States are dependent to a large degree on privately owned 
timberland as an available tax source. Railroads, mills and towns are developed 
by the lumber industry, which yield much in the way of taxes, payrolls and pros- 
perity to the counties. When the timber resources are depleted, the mills go 
and with them the payrolls, taxes and population. Those remaining in other 
industries and on farms must assume the burden of maintaining the county.” 


Pacific Northwest 

In other western States conditions are much the same.” Cutover lands in 
Oregon are rapidly moving into county ownership through foreclosure for tax 
delinquency. Some 500,000 acres of land have reverted to county ownership in 
six of the western Oregon counties. In 1932 an additional 24% million acres, 
chiefly forest land, was tax delinquent in 9 counties. 


16 Summary Report of the California Tax Research Bureau, State Board of Equalization, 
1932, pp. 67-72. 

17 Forest Resources of the Pacific Northwest, Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Com- 
mission, National Resources Committee, 1938, pp. 48—49. 
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“Present tax methods have tended to build up pressure on privately owned 
merchantable timber, especially that of best quality and highest value. The 
taxation system of the Pacific Northwest is only partially adjusted to timber 
cropping. Present reforestation laws favor the holding of cutover lands and 
young growth. The annual per-acre tax is prevalently low, from 4 cents to 5 
cents per acre. On the other hand, ad valorem taxes on standing timber gener- 
ally create a pressure for liquidation that runs against the more gradual cutting 
programs which often would be desirable in connection with timber cropping. 
* * * Estate and inheritance taxes are also threats to long-term forest enter- 
prises which are not fortified to meet them.” * 

“Both Oregan and Washington have passed enlightened legislation in recent 
years respecting the taxation of cutover and regrowing forests. In each State 
such areas, if suitable chiefly for growin gtimber, may be classified as reforesta- 
tion lands. Thereupon their annual tax is limited to a small fixed amount. Any 
timber subsequently cut from such land pays a yield tax of 12.5 percent at the 
time of cutting.” 

“But the knotty problem of fair taxation of uncut virgin timber is not yet 
solved. Application of the annual property tax to standing timber has long 
been recognized as an economic misfit.” ” 


BETTER PROTECTION FROM FIRE 


Losses from fire were discussed in the section on forest depletion, above. 
Protection against fire is one of the major problems of forest conservation in the 
West, as it is other parts of the country. It is in some respects a more difficult 
problem in the West, owing to the relatively high frequency of lightning fires, the 
characteristic periods of hot, dry weather during the summer and early autumn, 
the flammable nature of the forests (almost entirely conifer types), and the 
difficulty of getting fire fighters and equipment quickly to much of the forest land. 

Fire protection has been a major activity on the national forests ever since 
they were established. Most of the States have adopted legislation looking 
toward the prevention and control of forest fires.” Outstanding in this respect 
are Oregon and Washington. Organizations of timberland owners have long 
been active in the Northwest in protecting logging operations and standing tim- 
ber. The Weeks law of 1911 and the Clarke-McNary law of 1924, which provided 
for Federal cooperation with the States in protecting State and private lands, 
gave a decided impetus to forest protection in the West, as well as in other parts 
of the country. All of the Western States except Arizona and Wyoming are now 
cooperating under the Clarke-McNary law. A vast amount of work has been 
done by the Civilian Conservation Corps to open up inaccessible areas and to 
eliminate hazardous conditions, in all parts of the West. This is in addition 
to actual fire fighting by many thousands of enrollees. 

In spite of all that has been done, fire protection is not yet adequate. ‘This is 
particularly true now, owing to the strategic importance of the western forests 
and the intensified danger of fire. There is need for greater effort not only by 
the Federal Government and the States, but also by the forest industries, to 
reduce hazards, prevent fires from starting, and control those that start. Above 
all, there is need for the forest-using public to realize the seriousness of the fire 
problem and to avoid starting fires. 


18 Management Possibilities in Dosgies Fir Forests, by Bruce Hoffman, the Charles 


Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 1941, p. 30. 

19 West Coast Lumber Facts, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, April 1941. 

® California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana have set up forestry departments 
or similar organizations to carry out fire protection on State and private forest lands, to 
manage State forests, and to promote forestry generally. These States own (as of 1988) 
about 4,100,000 acres of commercial forest land. The other six Western States own about 
500,000 acres. Utah and Colorado have part-time organizations, concerned mainly with 
fire protection. Arizona and New Mexico have cooperative arrangements with the Federal 
Government for management of their State lands. Nevada, which has a negligible area of 
State forest land, and Wyoming have no forestry organizations; but Nevada cooperates 
to a limited extent in fire protection under the Clarke-McNary law, and Wyoming has an 
extension forester connected with the State university. 


79374—56——-7 
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PROBLEMS OF INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


During the past 10 years billions of feet of timber in the West have been killed 
by attacks of insects and disease where there was little opportunity for salvage 
before rapid deterioration rendered the timber unfit for use. Where timber values 
are low, it is debatable whether the cost of control is justified. In the higher- 
value pine and fir stands control measures of a cooperative nature are ordinarily 
advisable. 

Protective measures against insects and diseases are ineffective unless carried 
out on all lands in a given unit, regardless of ownership. In any control meas- 
ures that may be taken the effect of the interspersion of privately owned tim- 
berlands with publicly owned timberlands must be considered. To justify the 
cost of control it is necessary to have all lands within a unit cooperate on contro! 
Ineasures. 

Various rots which affect trees injured by fire and insects cause a large annual 
loss of wood by destruction of part of the merchantable portion of the tree. The 
amount of timber so discarded because of rot frequently runs from 10 to 35 per- 
cent of the volume. Until the forest is placed under a form of management that 
will cut trees before overmaturity allows excessive decay, there will continue to 
be a large aggregate loss of volume from this source. 

Damage in the form of retarded tree growth is caused by mistleto, abundant in 
some pine stands and less frequent in Douglas-fir forests. The only practical 
control lies in cutting as many infested trees as possible in logging. 

The tree disease of any immediately alarming nature is the white pine blister 
rust. To eradicate the currants and gooseberries in the five-needle pine forests 
of the West will be extremely expensive and will require from 5 to 20 years. Part 
of the control job should be cooperative among private, State, and Federal owners. 

Since some of these destructive insects and diseases give little or no advance 
warning and are extremely difficult to control, a flexible Federal fund to meet 
emergencies arising from sudden attacks of this sort would be of material help. 

The control of forest pests presents a particularly difficult problem, and ex- 
haustive research is needed to improve methods of doing so. 


REDUCTION OF LOGGING AND SAWMILL WASTE 


Logging waste 

According to the best estimates available, some 191,000 acres of forest land 
in the West is devastated annually by fire, usually after cutting.” 

Some 115,000 acres of this is on the Pacific coast. The remaining 76,000 acres 
is in the northern Rocky Mountains. The main reason why so much cutover land 
is devastated annually is that the great mass of logging waste left on the land 
after logging is completed furnishes sufficient fuel for fire to destroy practically 
every uncut tree that remains. That is only one feature of the logging-waste 
problem. Another is how to salvage some or all the 10 to 75 percent of the 
original stand that is left on the land as waste. More or less salvageable logging 
waste is left on every cutting area in the West. 

The most reliable figures covering this subject are those compiled as the result 
of a study by the United States Forest Service in the Douglas-fir region.” 

“A large percentage of the logging waste in the region is due to breakage re- 
sulting from felling the tall, heavy trees and in bucking them into logs * * * 
The amount of breakage ranges from 3 or 4 percent or more, depending upon 
ground conditions, the character of the timber and the skill and care of the work- 
men * * * in the process of felling timber, not only does the loss of wood occur in 
breakage, but considerable valuable material not infrequently is left in excessive 
stump heights. 

“While bucking the trees into logs is not accompanied by nearly as much loss as 
is the operation of felling, there are large amounts of waste resulting from this 
part of the work. Considerable loss frequently results from not utilizing as much 
of the tops as could be taken; also in the bucking of crooked trees in the wrong 
place. 

“Sometimes yarding crews accidentally or intentionally overlook merchantable 
logs that are lying in obscure and difficult places or in distant corners of the yard- 
ing side * * * Logs piled or skidded to one side of the railroad right-of-way are 
sometimes left for several months before they are picked up. This results in 


“1 A National Plan for American Forestry, 8. Res. 175, 72d Cong., vol. 1, p. 852. 
2 Logging Waste in the Douglas Fir Region, Allen H. Hodgson, Forest Service, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, January 1930, pp. 3, 4, 9, 13, 21, 25, 26, 30, 81, 838. 
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loss of sound material through stain and defect caused by weathering, wood- 
boring insects, and fungi. In other cases when the logging railroads are being 
constructed logs cut in clearing the right-of-way are sometimes buried under 
fills.” 

“An estimate, reached by comparing the actual results of the study with the 
total timber cut in the region, shows that the annual accumulation of material 
of cordwood size or larger, now being left unused after logging in the Douglas 
fir region amounts to considerably more than 8 billion feet log scale, or more 
than 6 million cords of sound wood. This figure becomes significant when one 
realizes that in footage it is equal to almost one-tenth of all the lumber annually 
produced from domestic timber in the United States. As a further comparison, 
it may be noted that in 1926 the total pulpwood cut in the United States was 
5,489,517 cords.” 

“More than one-third of this amount of unutilized wood—1,146,276,000 feet 
or 2,292,552 cords—is western hemlock, Sitka spruce and true or ‘white’ firs, 
woods in demand for sulphite and mechanical paper pulp. The balance 
1,942,472,000 feet or 3,884,944 cords—is Douglas fir, western red cedar, and 
other species such as Port Orford and incense cedar, sugar, western white, and 
yellow pine, woods with high values for lumber but low pulping properties. * * * 
More than one-half of all the logging waste—1,626,547,000 feet—is Douglas fir.” 

“Large differences were noted between companies. * * * One company was 
leaving on the average two-fifths in volume of the original timber stand as 
waste, while another company in the same district was leaving but one-tenth. 
* * * These 2 companies represent the 2 extremes. * * * On some exceptional 
sample-acre plots as much as 75,000 feet board measure, or three-fourths of 
the original stand of timber, was left, while in other cases the unutilized mate 
rial amounted to only 6,000 or 8,000 feet board measure, per acre, or only about 
one-tenth in volume of the original stand.” 

“The character of timber possibly more than most other factors, influences 
the quantity of waste material left in the woods after logging. In medium 
sized, even-aged stands, with the trees usually sound, the logging waste is 
usually low; breakage in falling and bucking under these conditions is com- 
paratively low and the top logs are of relatively good quality. In large and 
rotten timber, which is likely to contain defective under-story trees, the logging 
waste is usually high; breakage in both the large and under-story timber, 
especially when considerable rot is present in the former, is uniformly high, 
and the top logs of the large trees and the majority of the logs of the suppressed 
trees are of relatively poor quality.” 

“Topography and ground conditions influence the quantity and character of 
the material left in the woods after logging. * * * On steep topography or 
broken ground, or where the two are combined, much timber is necessarily 
broken not only in felling and bucking it into logs but in yarding the logs to 
the railroad. Also the cost of logging is comparatively high under such adverse 
conditions, with a consequent tendency for operators to leave certain low- 
grade material in the woods which would be logged under more favorable 
ground conditions.” 

“Probably the most effective measures for cutting down the amount of 
logging waste are those which will tend to stop the practice of breaking trees 
into unmerchantable lengths. A large proportion of the logging waste is the 
direct result of breakage in logmaking.” 

“There are a few operators who still cling to the old day-wage system of 
paying fallers and buckers. They are willing to sacrifice the higher produc- 
tion which usually results from the “busher” or contract system, for closer and 
better timber utilization. The manager of one of the largest logging opera- 
tions of the region claims that paying the fallers and buckers on a day-wage 
basis is the only way that excessive wood losses in felling and bucking can be 
avoided. * * * The tendency in many operations is, through methods of pay- 
ment or effective supervision, to encourage the cutting of low stumps.” 

“In the case of relatively small trees, considerable timber is broken in yarding, 
particularly with long logs. * * * Much of the breakage that occurs when the 
logs are pulled one from the others could be prevented by better coordination of 
the felling and yarding departments, particularly as related to the felling direc- 
tion. * * * Small logs and chunks, suitable for pulpwood, are usually left on the 
ground to rot or feed forest fires.” ; 

“Primarily because a large proportion of the western red cedar eut in the 
region goes into shingles, the utilization of the species in the woods has been 
exceptionally good for a long time.” 
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“The demand for piling and pole material of the region, particularly the latter, 
might be expanded to a point where small trees now left in the woods as waste 
could profitable be utilized for such products; * * * a considerable quantity of 
relatively small Douglas-fir, western hemlock, and western red cedar trees, suit- 
able for poles or piling, are not utilized.” 

“While a considerable quantity of the logging waste of the region may ulti- 
mately be used for fuel, comparatively little of it as such is so utilized at present. 
The bulk of the fuel wood consumed in the region, amounting to millions of cords, 
consists of mill waste in the form of slabs, edgings, and hogged wood, or split 
wood from comparatively accessible timbered areas.” 

“The importance of fuel wood to the region in general, also its possibilities 
as a means for ultilizing logging waste, may not be fully appreciated. The wide 
distribution of timber in the region and the fact that it is so located as to save 
transportaton, has tended to increase its comparative value for fuel. * * * Wood 
waste, unfortunately, occurs at every stage of manufacture of wood products, 
from logging through the milling process and in the special processes necessary 
to shape the article into its final form.” 

“The pulp and paper industry possibly offers the best market now in sight for 
much of the logging waste of the region. However, it is doubtful if the indus- 
try will start to draw to a marked extent on this potential pulpwood supply until 
the price of sawlogs in the open market has advanced to such point as to make 
utilization of the logging waste economical, and then only after all available and 
Suitable supplies of mill waste have been exhausted.” 

“The development of a tannin extract industry in the region would at least 
indirectly, contribute to a reduction of the logging waste. At present the bark 
is not used as a tanning material but is actually a hindrance in the utlization 
of logs for lumber, veneer, paper pulp, and other products. The bark of western 
hemlock is richer in tannin than that of eastern hemlock, although its bark is 
thinner than the eastern variety. The bark of Sitka spruce also has a high tannin 
content.” 

“Among the practicable means for reducing wood losses in both woods and 
mill is the further tying together of timber growing, logging and manufacture. 
This should be under one management, where feasible, but at least with the 
three agencies so coordinated as to function in effect as a single, well balanced, 
give-and-take undertaking.” 

Logging waste in the redwood forests is fully as heavy as in Douglas-fir. 
The percentage of waste in the pine forests is less than in either redwood or 
Douglas-fir. 

Waste in logging the west coast forests has been in a large measure inevitable, 
owing to two factors. First, the mass-production methods of logging with 
powerful, high-speed machines have generally resulted in clear-cutting or in 
breaking or knocking down most of the trees that were not cut. Second, nearby 
industries and markets are incapable of absorbing the large value of low-grade 
wood that cannot stand the cost of long-distance transportation. There are 
indications of improvement in both respects. Forest-practice rules adopted by 
a considerable portion of the industry, coupled with a growing trend toward 
selective methods of cutting, and the use of tractors for skidding logs, are all 
helping to cut down the volume of waste in the woods. Improvements in man- 
ufacturing technique and development of new uses are helping to create local 
outlets for much material hitherto left in the woods. 


Sawmill waste 


Volume of production—The keen competition of modern industry makes it 
imperative for lumbermen not only to extend the life of the natural resources 
upon which they depend, but also to obtain the maximum financial return from 
the timber they cut. Under present conditions there is little profit for the 
Iumberman who loes one-third of the volume of his logs in waste. The potential 
value contained in the destroyed material, if properly prepared and exploited, 
may represent the difference between success and failure. 

According to nationwide estimates, only 55 percent of volume of the logs 
brought from the forests to the sawmills becomes lumber. 

The best information available on quantity and disposition of sawmill waste 
is the report of the Forest Service on sawmill waste in the Douglas-fir regon.” 


# The Present Utilization of Sawmill Waste in the Douglas-fir Region, Allen H. Ropes. 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station. Reprinted from the Timberman, vol. 
Nos. 9 to 12, 1931, pp. 1-24. 
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(See table 16.) 


West if allowance is made for differences in character of the timber. 


97 


Most of the findings made there will apply elsewhere in the 


TABLE 16.—Classification of material contained in sawlogs used in the Douglas-fir 
region for the lumber cut in 1929? 


Sound wood: 
Lumber 


Waste wood (slabs, edgings, and 1 trimmings) rhe he 


Sawdust (from wood)... 


Bark remaining intact 
Bark reduced to sawdust 


| Volume 
thousand 
cubic feet 


| 


901, 810 
261, 444 
190, baal 


1, 353, 865 | 


148, 639 
18, 371 | 


Percent of 
totai 


Lumber 
sawed 
million 
board feet 


66. 61 | 
19. 31 
14. 08 | 


100. 00 


10, 287 


10, 287 


89. 00 ta : 


11.00 | 





167,010 | 


100. 00 |_- 
‘1, 520, 875 |_.-- 
619, 065 


Grand total (sound wood and bark)-_____ 
Total volume of waste (sound wood and bark) -- 








1 Figures given incorrectly in publication cited; ro be 901, 810,32 

“An estimate shows that the volume of sound wood contained in the logs from 
which the 1929 lumber cut was made, amounted to 1,353,865,254 cubic feet. Two- 
thirds (910,810,322 cubic feet)* of this was converted into green, roug h- -sawed 
lumber, nearly one-fifth (261,443,668 cubic feet) of it was broken down into 
slabs, edgings, and trimming, and the balance (190,611,284 cubic feet) was 
reduced to sawdust. On the basis of these findings it is indicated that for every 
cubic foot of sound wood contained in the sawlogs only 7.595 feet board measure 
of green, rough-sawed lumber is actuaily produced. is addition to the sound 
wood contained in the logs there was carried into the mills some 167,010,205 
eubie feet (solid measure) of bark, all of which was classified as waste.” 

“It is shown that 272,213,982 cubic feet (solid measure) or 43.97 percent of 
all the waste material was recovered at the sawmills and sold in the form of 
byproducts—178,303,356 cubic feet or 28.80 percent was used by the sawmills as 
fuel for the production of domestic power and live steam, and 168,547,869 cubic 
feet or 27.23 percent was sent to the refuse burners and destroyed as true 
waste.” 

“The normal sawmill ‘waste,’ produced during 1929 in the Douglas-fir region, 
which was recovered by the sawmills and sold in the form of byproducts 
amounted to 272,213,932 cubic feet (solid measure). The total selling value, 
at the sawmills, of the byproducts made from this material amounted to $7,154,- 
122. Some sawmill operators speak of this additional income as ‘velvet’ and 
during the early period of the lumber-price depression in 1930, stated that it 
proved the only margin which kept their mills from closing down.” 

“It is commonly known that 1,000 board feet of logs, by log scale, will not 
necessarily saw out 1,000 board feet of lumber measured by a lumber tally. 
Owing to the eccentricities of log scales in common use and to improve methods 
in the manufacture of lumber, most sawmills will saw more than 1,000 board 
feet (lumber tally) of lumber from 1,000 board feet (log scale) of logs. As a 
rule the smaller the logs the greater will be this overrun. Also, the log scale 
is based on the number of feet board measure of one-inch boards which can be 
made from a given log, but in actual practice a large part of the lumber produced 
is in the form of heavy timber or thick boards with a saving of kerf wood, 
resulting in an increased board footage. Another factor which tends to distort 
the accuracy of the log scale is the fact that the lumber is seldom sawed to 
exactly nominal sizes. In the Douglas-fir region it was found that most sawmills 
were sawing all dimensions considerably larger than nominal size.” 


* Figure given incorrectly in publication cited ; should be 901,810,322. 
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“The amount of wood used in the manufacture of 1,000 feet board measure 
of lumber, therefore, will usually be less than the volume of wood contained in 
1,000 feet, log measure, of scaled logs. 


Present utilization 


“About one-fourth (27.23 percent of the sawmill ‘waste’ in the region is still 
going to the refuse burners. A large proportion of this, however, is at outlying 
inland mills, far from cheap water transportation and centers of population and 
at the smaller mills which have no facilities for handling and selling their 
comparatively small quanties of ‘waste.’ With an increased value of this ma- 
terial a large part of it will, no doubt, become economically available. In 
general, the character of the mill ‘waste’ being destroyed is as suitable for use 
as that which is now being marketed.” 

“The establishment of a wood-chemical industry, equipped to make use of the 
raw material now rejected as ‘waste’ by the existing industries of the region, 
would tend to complete this integration and the natural advantages mentioned 
would favor such an enterprise in many ways. Up to the present time industrial 
chemical development, as it relates to wood, has not progress fast enough in the 
Douglas fir region to keep pace with the huge supplies of raw material in the 
form of wood ‘waste’ which for the lack of a better outlet must either be put to a 
low form of use or destroyed.” 

“Only about one-third of the sawmill waste was of suitable character and size 
for selection for shipment as pulpwood.” 

“The sale of the wood for pulp chipping purposes * * * and the sale of pulp 
and chips * * * resulted in a return to the sawmills of the region of $592,551 or 
at an average rate of $2.19 per unit of screened pulp chips.” 

“The manufacture of screened pulp chips appears to be a relatively efficient 
means of utiliizng sawmill ‘waste’ since when chipping plants are installed at 
the sawmills it is economically possible to use large proportions of the ‘waste’ 
for this purpose.” 

“For many years the local demand for Douglas fir fuel wood has furnished an 
outlet for considerable quantities of sawmill ‘waste’. * * * During the year 
1929 the sale of sawmill ‘waste’ fuel wood amounted to 1,488,675 cords. This sold 
at an average unit price of nearly $1.62 per cord f. o. b. sawmill, making a total 
of $2,409,600. 

“Large quantities of sawdust as well as planer shavings are mixed with hogged 
wood and are disposed of as hogged fuel, but in recent years a demand for clean 
sawdust as fuel for use in special burners largely used in the heating of homes 
has arisen. * * * On Puget Sound and on the Columbia and Willamette 
tiver * * * thousands of tons of these cheap fuels are each day being moved in 
huge barges from one part of the shore line to another. * * * The sawmills 
themselves use more-hogged fuel than any other single class of consumers. * * * 
Pulp and paper mills are the next largest users of hogged fuel and saw- 
dust. * * * It has been demonstrated that very good charcoal and charcoal 
briquets can be made from sawdust.” 

“It is believed that strong, light-colored papers can be economically made from 
Douglas fir wood and with this purpose in mind, Congress made a special appro- 
priation in 1930 of $25,000 for an investigation of the pulping qualities of Doug- 
las fir and other western woods. If satisfactory methods of making desirable 
paper from Douglas fir can be developed, the lumber and papermaking industries 
of the Pacific Northwest will benefit greatly and a considerable quantity of the 
‘waste’ from this special may also be used for this purpose.” 

“Another recently discovered use for western hemlock sawmill ‘waste’ is in 
the form of ‘alpha’ pulp for subsequent manufacture of such commodities as 
artificial silk (‘rayon’) and the transparent wrapping material known as 
‘cellophane’.” 

“There are many other possibilities in the development of useful byproducts 
which may be made from wood ‘waste’. The tannin, for example, available in the 
bark of western hemlock trees now being logged, is sufficient, no doubt, to supply 
all of the tanneries of the countries but at present practically none of it is being 
used. Research has recently found that a very good substitute for gasoline as a 
motor fuel can be made from wood. So far this product has not been able to 
compete with the price of gasoline, but it is understood that the cost of the two 
products is not greatly separated. The development of an economical process for 
the manufacture of this new motor fuel now being successfully used in an ex- 
perimental way in Germany, France, and in this country, may alter the entire 
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ecoonmic picture with far-reaching effects upon the wood-using industries of the 
Pacific Northwest where wood is so plentiful.” 
Recent investigation shows that the sawdust and other mill waste from west- 
ern white pine can be made to yield about 23 gallons of 93 percent alcohol per ton. 
The principal products today made from waste in the Douglas-fir region are 
lath, handle squares, shingle bands, pulpwood, screened pulp chips, fuel wood, 
hogged fuel, sawdust, boxwood, fiber board, charcoal, and charcoal briquets. 


COMPETITION FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MARKETS 


At the present time the principal competition to western softwood lumber 
comes from the South and from British Columbia. Nearness to many of the 
heavily populated Central States gives the South an advantage in freight rates 
on lumber. The Empire Preference Trade Agreements of 1932 and the present 
war, among other factors, have greatly curtailed shipments of western lumber 
to those parts of the British Empire that previously were heavy buyers. 

Lower freight rates give the South an advantage in many of the American 
markets. Transportation cost is appreciably lower for northern pine, eastern 
spruce, and southern pine laid down in southern, central, and eastern markets, 
than that by rail from the Douglas-fir and other western regions. However, 
during peacetimes, rates from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic Seaboard via the 
Panama Canal favor lumber from the Pacific coast. 

Labor costs.—Cheaper labor in both British Columbia and the South is also a 
competing factor, but the opinion prevails that the Wage and Hour Act will 
increase cost of lumber production in the South from $3.50 to $5 per thousand 
feet. These mills previously operated with very low-paid labor. 

“Not only do the trend of labor requirements differ between the Pacifie and 
Southern regions, but there is considerable absolute difference in the labor 
requirements of the respective regions. The average labor requirement for a 
group of identical plants in the South and a group in the Pacific States is given 
in the following table.” (See table 17.) 


Taste 17.—Average labor requirements for sawing 1,000 board feet of lumber in 
12 identical Southern plants and 18 identical Pacific coast plants, 1926-35 
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“The labor requirements for the southern plants are almost twice as high as 
those for the Pacific plants, the average for the period being 16 man-hours as 
against 8.06. This agrees with the percent difference that was found in logging. 

“The major factor explaining this difference is the higher degree of mechaniza- 
tion in the West. It was found that in the Pacific region the plants were not 
only more highly mechanized but that the equipment was of more recent manu- 
facture.” * 

Trade and Tariff Policies ——Many lumberman feel that the Government’s recent 
trade policies are not favorable to the forest industry of the West. 

“Our lumber industry has suffered particularly because of the loss of business 
in the British Empire. 

“Most of the business has been taken by British Columbia, which competes 
directly as provider of lumber of the same species as produced in Oregon anid 
Washington. The dwindling of export trade with the United Kingdom is felt 


% Studies of Changing Productivity in Selected Industries, national research project in 
cooperation with National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1938. pp. 155-157, 
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with particular pain because of the dearth of building in the United States at 
the exact period when a building boom was being experienced in the United 
Kingdom.” 

“In the nineteen-twenties there was virtual free trade in most important 
markets between American and Canadian lumber of Pacific Coast production. 
American mills shipped four-hundred-odd million feet annually to the British 
Empire. Canadian mills shipped around 450 million feet into the United States. 
Then came the 1930 pact between Canada and Australia, which gave Canada 
possession of the Australian market by means of a preferential tariff. This 
pact preceded the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, which provided 
a duty of $1 per thousand feet on lumber imports. Its effect was slight upon 
import lumber volume.” 

“The Ottawa agreement of 1932 practically locked out American lumber from 
the United Kingdom, and an American excise tax of $3 per thousand feet was 
applied against foreign lumber. The Canadian trade agreement of 1935 cut the 
total entry charge for Canadian lumber into America in half, and established 
a quota on Douglas fir and west coast hemlock lumber of 250 million feet 
annually.” 

“This was done in the face of the fact that economic recovery was on its 
way, particularly in the building field, in British Empire countries; while home 
building in the United States had dropped to a low of 59,000 new dwellings in 
1934. West coast lumber was barred from the booming British markets, while 
Canadian lumber was invited into the still depressed markets of the United 
States. 

“In 1929 the lumber industry of western Oregon and Washington employed 
75,000 workers. In 1932 the number had shrunk to 33,000. By mid-1937 there 
was recovery to the number of 50,000 due to the gradual resumption of both 
home and non-residential building. But on Feb. 1, 1938, there was only an 
estimated 23,000 men at work in West Coast lumber.” 

“In 1929 Canada shipped 149 million feet of lumber from the North Pacific to 
British Empire markets and 495 million feet to the United States. In 1987 
shipments from the same region were 867 million feet to the British Empire 
markets, where the building boom was just beginning to level off, and 140 million 
feet to the United States. Our market was not yet needed.” 

“In 19387 the consumption of Douglas fir and west coast hemlock lumber in 
markets foreign to both America and Canada took from America only 37 percent 
of its 1929 volume, while Canada’s business with the same species in those mar- 
kets was 250 percent of its 1929 volume.” * 


TasLe 18.—Lumber Erports to United Kingdom from Oregon and Washington 
and British Columbia, 1928-37 * 
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1 Oregon Voter, vol. 93, No. 13, June 25, 1938, p. 6. 





Under date of November 21, 1938, the Oakland Tribune quoted Col. W. B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, as 
saying: 

“The reciprocal trade treaties signed with Great Britain and Canada were a 
complete disappointment to the west coast lumber industry. 


* Oregon Voter, vol. 98, No. 18, June 25, 1938, pp. 6-9. 
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“The limit of 250 million feet per year of imports of Canadian Douglas 
fir and hemlock into the United States is removed, and Canada can now increase 
her exports of these woods, at the 50 percent reduction in duty, up to any volume 
her marketing interests dictate. 

“Canada is relieved from marking her exports to the United States, ‘Made in 
Canada,’ as was required by the last Congress, so that Canadian lumber no 
longer can be distinguished from American, and may be used freely even in PWA 
and other Federal construction. 

“The present quota on importations of Canadian shingles is abolished and 
the United States is today the most important market for British Columbia 
shingles.” 

According to another publication issued by the same association: 

“The monetary value of our timber resources is relatively small as compared 
to the support it brings to the region. For example, in 1937, 6.5 billion feet of 
standing timber that was cut into lumber was valued at $15 million. The manu- 
facture of that timber furnished $68,500,000 in direct payrolls. It required 
$52,500,000 worth of supplies, materials, commissions, interest, and other services. 
And the transportation of the product resulted in payment of approximately $75 
million to rail and water transportation companies. It also meant approxi- 
mately $5 million paid in taxes because of manufacture in addition to $5 million 
paid in taxes on standing timber. 

“On the reverse side of the ledger, in its trade agreements with Canada in 
1935 and again in November of 1938, the Government has not recognized that 
timber growing is just as essential an American industry for the use of land 
as the growing of agricultural crops. Each of these trade agreements has 
represented a successful letting down of bars for the importation of foreign 
lumber and shingles to the injury of Pacific coast forestry.” 

“The traditional unwillingness of the United States to provide any tariff 
protection for the use of our forests represented by the pulp and newsprint 
industries is another striking example of the failure of the Government to follow 
the problems of forestry all the way through. * * * In the Pacific Northwest 
millions of feet of pulping woods are burned up annually in the slashing fires 
because there is no market for them; and the same lack of markets prevents 
our wood pulp industry from growing into its logical and needed place as a user 
of timber crops.” 

“The public ownership situation in the Pacific Northwest at present is chaotic. 
More than one-half of the forest land is already in public ownership of several 
types. These varying types of public ownership are not blocked either for ef- 
fective management by the public agencies or for effective management in coop- 
eration with adjacent or intermingled private lands. Before any additional 
Federal acquisition is undertaken, present public forests should be blocked into 
effective management units. * * * There may be need for additional public 
ownership but the first need is to block out local, State, and Federal holdings 
in relation to the trends and possibilities of private ownership.” ” 


MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC FORESTS 


According to tables 22 and 28, two-thirds of the commercial forest land and 
almost three-fifths of the saw-timber stands in the Western States are in public 
ownership. National forests include 52 percent of the area and 45 percent of 
the timber; other Federal holdings and Indian reservations have 10 percent of 
the area and 9 percent of the timber; and 4 percent by area and volume is held 
by States, counties, and municipalities. Obviously, the policies under which 
these public forests are managed have a vital influence on the development of 
forest industries throughout the West. Their influence is destined to grow as 
the forests are made accessible and as the best of the privately owned timber 
is cut. 

Owing to their dominant position in both forest area and timber volume 
the management of the national forests is of especial significance. In certain 
areas, other public forests are making important contributions to the timber 
supply for local industries; for example, the revested grant lands in western 
Oregon and the Indian forests in both the Douglas fir and the ponderosa pine 
region. Between 10 and 15 percent of the lumber cut in the West comes from 
the national forests, and probably 20 percent or more from all public forests. 

The policy under which the national forests are administered by the Depart- 


™ Timber Cropping in the Douglas Fir Region, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
pp. 26, 33, 35. 
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ment of Agriculture through the Forest Service was laid down by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in a letter to the Forester, dated February 1, 1905, in which he 
said: 

“In the administration of the forest reserves it must be clearly borne in mind 
that all land is to be devoted to its most productive use for the permanent good 
of the whole people, and not for the temporary benefit of individuals or com- 
panies. All the resources of the forest reserves are for use, and this use must 
be brought about in a thoroughly prompt and businesslike manner, under such 
restrictions only as will insure the permanence of these resources.” 

National-forest timber, as well as that in other public forests, is sold where 
conditions warrant the sale. Some is given or sold directly to local consumers, 
but by far the greater portion is sold to private commercial operators. 

“The principal object of timber management on public forests is to maintain or 
develop a steady and continuous yield of wood products best suited to commercial 
needs.” 

“The use of timber from the public forests should be planned as fully as possible 
to stabilize the industries and communities dependent partly or wholly on 
forests. Activities in establishing new stands, cultural treatment of young 
growth, and utilization of mature timber on public forests may also provide an 
important source of employment contributing to the welfare of the communities 
in or near the forest.” 

“The disposal of timber from public lands should be guided by current market 
conditions. In time of overproduction, public timber should be withheld from the 
market except as its cutting is needed to support and maintain dependent local 
industries, or to salvage timber destroyed by fire, insects, disease, or storm. It 
may also be advisable to dispose of mature timber without consideration of 
general market conditions when the opportunity for its liquidation depends on 
the presence of transient railway or other transport facilities.” * 

Before an extensive program of timber sales is started forest officers make a 
careful survey of the timber resources and prepare a plan of management pre- 
scribing the amount of timber that may be cut annually or by other short periods. 
and the method and order of cutting. These long-time plans are made in order 
to insure a constant supply of timber for the communities and industries depend- 
ent upon the forest for raw materials. This makes possible the establishment 
of permanent wood-using plants and of prosperous communities of people who 
look to the woods to provide work. 

In general, cutting in the national forests and in a large proportion of the other 
public forests is carried out in such a manner as to leave thrifty young timber 
for further growth and later cutting and, so far as possible, to insure natural 
regeneration of the forest. Areas that will not restock by natural means are 
gradually being replanted. 


COORDINATED MANAGEMENT FOR SUSTAINED-YIELD UNITS 


“If forest land is so managed that the forest is protected, reproduced, and 
harvested at an annual rate that will permit a continuous, permanent output of 
forest products, it is said to be under sustained-yield management. * * * The 
most obvious advantages of sustained-yield management are that it assures a 
continuous supply of forest products to the consuming public of the Nation, that 
it assures the region a continuous quantity of export commodities which will 
permit the purchase and importation of other needed commodities and that it 
will perpetuate the communities built around the wood-using industries, thus 
permitting a more substantial development and a higher standard of living.” 

“There are many difficulties in the path of establishing this form of manage- 
ment on an area of previously unmanaged forest, and during the inevitable tran- 
sition period, the policies of the owners are all-important.” ” 

The national forest and some of the other public forests in the West are 
handled under a policy of sustained yield, although few of them have yet attained 
a rate of cutting that approaches their sustained-yield capacity. Comparatively 
few of the private properties are managed on this basis, although there is some 
trend in this direction, especially int the Northwest. The following quotations 
relate specifically to that region, but the same principles will apply in other 
western regions where there are important areas of private forests. 


*% Forest Land Resources, Requirements, Problems, and Policy, pt. VJII. Supplementary 
Report of the Land Planning Committee, National Resources Board, 1935, p. 80. 

2 Forest Resources of the Pacific Northwest. National Resources Committee, - 1938, 
p. 87. 
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“If the bulk of the forest resources were owned by a single owner, a reason- 
able solution might be hoped for. Actually, it is owned by countless individuals 
and corporations, often in very small lots. The situation differs radically in 
different parts of the region. * * * There are at least half a dozen counties in 
Oregon and Washington in which over half of the forest land is owned in lots 
of less than a thousand acres. There are some 25,000 mitber owners in Oregon 
and 15,000 in Washington. Even the largest ownerships throughout the region 
are widely scattered. In most of the logical sustained-yield units in the region, 
diversity of private ownership results in conflicting interests which are difficult 
to reconcile.” ” 

“Application of the sustained-yield principle would be far easier, other things 
being equal, on areas where only one ownership was involved. One of the major 
difficulties in the way of universal adoption of sustained-yield management in 
the Pacific Northwest is the present division of forest areas among many owners, 
both public and private, whose intentions in regard to management of the areas 
vary widely. Except for the national forests, the Indian reservations, and the 
Washington State forests, there are very few large continuous blocks of timber- 
land in one ownership. Even much of the publicly owned land is in scattered 
parcels. * * * Private lands are irregularly intermingled with lands in different 
kinds of public ownership. * * * Probably nowhere in the region is there a solid 
block of as much as 30,000 acres owned by one company or individual unalienated 
by other ownership.” ™ 

“Sustained yield in practical procedure must be applied to moderate-sized 
forest units, and mill capacity in the long run must be adjusted to this. In 
many places in the region sawmills have cut all the available timber and have 
disappeared, while in other places the present sawmill capacity is greatly in 
excess of the sustained-yield capacity of the remaining available forest 
land. * * * However, there are many places in the region where it is possible to 
establish a balance between the sustained-yield capacity of the local forest and 
the already existing local mills, or the mills which may be built in the future.” 

“It is desirable * * * to bring about conditions which will make it practical 
and economical for more of the industry and nonoperator owners to continue 
to own timberland and manage it on a sustained-yield basis. Nevertheless, there 
will be many instances where private owner-operators will not be able to carry 
sufficient land for this purpose. This condition, and the large amount of publicly 
owned forest land in many of the prospective sustained-yield units, points to the 
desirability of cooperation between private and public owners in setting up and 
managing such units. Such cooperation will require careful planning and long- 
term contracts between the several parties to secure the necessary continuity of 
policy. The managers of public forest lands, such as the national forest lands, 
the revested grant lands, State forest lands, etc., should be authorized by law 
to enter into such contract.” ® 

“If existing laws requiring that publicly owned timber offered for sale be sold 
to the highest bidder were modified, sustained yield could be inaugurated in 
the region through cooperative arrangements whereby the products of specified 
public and private forest areas would be committed to certain mills. Such 
arrangements would tend toward constant supplies of raw material for tae mills 
and economic stability for the communities in which the mills are located.” 

“In a large part of the region the ownership pattern is so complex that the 
initial step in establishing sustained-yield practice on private lands depends 
mainly upon the integration of policies and procedures of the various public 
agencies administering forest land.” 

“Most private owners will find it difficult to practice sustained-yield manage- 
ment unless on the basis of cooperative arrangements with a govern- 
tal agency having timber and the authority to enter into long-time agree- 
ments. * * * In addition, therefore, to a merging of private properties, some 
consolidation of public forest lands would be desirable in the furtherance of sus- 
tained-yield management in this region. Reblocking of federally owned timber- 
land is feasible. A merging of State and county-owned timberland under unified 
administration is desirable. If the latter is not possible, at least a uniform set 
of policies, rules, and regulations should be adopted for the handling of all 
county-owned and State-owned timberland.” 


8 Forest Resources of the Pacific Northwest. P. 42. 

31 Forest Resources of the Douglas-Fir Region. U. S. Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellaneous Pub. 389, 1940, pp. 122-124. 

82 Forest Resources of the Pacific Northwest. Pp. 12-13. 
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“Obviously stabilization of ownership and other economic readjustments are 
necessary before sustained-yield management can be generally adopted in the 
region. Application of a regionwide, sustained-yield program would be gradual. 
Most of the forest land that should be used for continuous production of forest 
crops, could, however, through concerted action by industry and government, be 
put under sustained-yield management during the next 25 to 50 years. 


(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed.) 


9 33 


3 Forest Resources of the Douglas Fir Region. Pp. 121-136. 
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